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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
New Books. 


Two notable books from the pen of Mr. Barrie were published during the fall, each of 
them unique in quality and character. The first of these, ‘‘Sentimental Tommy”’ (Fifth 
Edition, 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50), was the success of the year during its serial publication, 
and its immediate success in book form confirms the judgment of its first readers—that it 
is one of the genuine masterpieces of modern fiction. The other book, ‘Margaret Ogilvy”’ 
(Fourth Edition, 12mo, $1.25), posesses an equal interest, though of an altogether different 
kind. It is an affectionate and exquisitely delicate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s mother, which 
necessarily also a sketch of his own life and surroundings as well as his work; in its man- 
ner a sort of true *‘Window in Thrums.” 

The British Weekly says of ‘Margaret Ogilvy”’: ‘‘A book which it is almost sacreligious to criticise. Yet 
just because it is inaccessible to ordinary comment, it is easy to place the volume, as it stands unmatched in 
literature as an idyl of the divinest of human feelings—a mother’s love. ‘This is Mr. Barrie’s finest and 
noblest book.”’ 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY 


And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George Meredith. i2mo, $1.25. 

The reader cannot fail to get a new and nearer view of the world’s literature through the aid of this brilliant, 
incisive, broadening, and bracing book, Its treatment blends theory and illustration with successful clearness, 
and the different character and comic spirit assumes in Aristophanes, Menander, Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
Congreve is vividly depicted. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have acquired from Messrs. Roberts Brothers the right to publish the 
novels of Mr, Meredith heretofore published by them. These, together with “The Amazing Marriage” and 
“Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” comprise all of Mr, Meredith’s novels. They will be sold as heretofore, 12 
volumes. 12mo edition, per vol., $1.50; popular edition, per vol., $1.00. 

LIMITED ENGLISH EDITION ,—The only uniform and complete edition of Mr. Meredith's works is now 
being issued in 32 volumes, 8vo. The edition limited to 1,000 sets, and similar in style to the Edinburgh Edition of 
R. L. Stevenson's works. Full information concerning the edition will be sent on application. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON ond MADEMOISELLE DE MONTIJO 


By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 12mo, $1.50. 


The author of the popular series of memoirs of ‘*The Famous Women of the French Court”’ opens a new 
and interesting period in this volume, which, though not uniform with series preceeding it, is planned in a simi- 
lar manner and written in a similar vein, It’ presents an attractive picture of the Court of ‘Napoleon III. and of 
the Second French Empire, the centre of which was the engaging personality of Empress Eugénie. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 


From a French Point of View. 12mo, $1.25. 


A striking study, trenchant and witty, of American manners, institutions, and modes of thought. Un- 
usual facilities were offered to the author for gathering the materials for a picture embodying the salient 
feAtures of the national character. The result is a piece of portraiture that will attract wide attention by the 
audacity of the characterization and the raciness of the author’s style. 


NANCY NOON THAT FIRST AFFAIR 


. - By J. A. Mitchell, Editor of N. Y. “‘Life’’ and Au- 
By Benjamin Swift. 12mo, $1.50 thor of ‘Amos Judd.”” Mlustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


** One of the strongest books of the season -— a Pa ‘Delightful examples of how short stories should be 


rough diamond, so briliant that it does not need the | written. Mr. Mitchell has rapidity, a lively sense of 
skill of the cutter. The author has creative power and | humor, and original character. His satire is incisive 
genious. He oy re al and daring. He has treated | hut good-humored. The volume is readable from cover 
emotional life with Kipling virility.”"—Boston Herald. | +o cover."—N. ¥. Tribune. 
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DAWN. 


My bare feet pass through the droop- 
ing grass which, pining, sickens and 
longs for dew. 

Through the shadowy lines of the dim 
dark pines and the trailing branches 
of sombre yew 

A whisper passes, as though they knew 
I had entered Night’s secret place. 

Through the dusky sheaves and the chest- 
nut leaves the murmur quickens and 
grows apace; 

And the first bird wakes in the ash-tree 
copse 
And, note by note, its music drops 
Down from the height of their slender 
tops 
Ere the veil has fall’n from my face. 


In Sleep’s dim bowers the dazzled hours 
fold their pinions before their eyes 
As they see my light on the edge of night 
slowly flit thro’ the eastern skies; 
The world grows wan and the low winds 
rise, and the sailor sees my star, 
While the Pleiads fail and the heavy 
Whale shrinks and lessens and dies 
afar; 
And the treacherous sea-rocks looming 
stand 
Like great grey ghosts on the rim of 
sand 
By a lonely islet, far from land, 
Across the surf-strewn bar. 


On the high steep wold the dreaming fold 
stir in their slumber ere I am gone; 

The faint bell shakes, and the shepherd 
wakes and stares at the shadows my 
wings have thrown, 

The broad light spreads on the heathery 
down and the flowers unclose as I 
pass; 

In the dark still woods the lime-tree buds 
scatter their sweets on the nestling 
grass; 

And starry blossoms that all night steep 
Their delicate petals in odorous sleep 
Are waked with a touch as my white 
robes sweep 
Through the purple petunias. 


On the twilight way ’twixt night and 
day my spirit lingers, but may not 
wait; 

The drifting cloud is my pearly shroud 
under the porch of the western gate. 





My course is swifter than Love or Fate, 
it is brief as man’s desire; 

With wings unfurled I drop from the 
world as an eagle sinks to her moun- 
tain eyre; 

But the breath of my being on land and 
sea 
Binds earth and heaven, and ere I flee. 
i kindle the torch of the day to be, 
And the east breaks forth in fire 


Speaker. MAUD WALPOLE. 


FROM “THE SILENT MUSE.” 
When slowly through the noonday slew 
A phantom something seems to stir, 
Like waves of dewy light that creep 
Along grey chords of gossamer. 


At first it is nor sight nor sound, 
But feeling only, inward sense 
Of motion slowly rising round, 
You know not where, you know 
whence. 


Then, noiseless still, but plain to see, 
The languid waters wake and wind 

The wave before now fears to be 
O’ertaken by the wave behind. 


The race, long pent, from out the mil! 
Comes rushing, rippling, gleam 
gleam; 
The runnels rise, the shadows fill, 
And deep and happy flows the strean 


And so, if I be shaped to sing 

What kindly hearts are pleased to hes 
And blissful were, did Nature bring 

A rush of music all the year; 


Seasons there are it doth not flow. 
When Fancy’s freshets will not coins 

The springs of song seem shrunk and low 
And all my being dry and dumb. 


When suddenly from far-off source 
Unseen, unsounding, deep, immense. 
Something, with swift resistless force. 

Flushes the heart and floods the sens: 


And as though Heaven and Earth id 
drain 
Into that deep mysterious spring, 
Brims all the windings of the brain; 
Then like replenished stream I sing 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 














From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BLIGHT ON THE DRAMA. 

A little more than a year 
towards the close of 1895—the English 


ago— 


drama seemed to be prospering and 
promising mightily. Three or four 
authors of established repute were 


producing vigorously, and, in the main, 
progressing; two or three younger men 
were coming gallantly to the front; 
never in our day, at any rate, had the 
outlook been more encouraging. We 
had talked for years of a renascence of 
the drama—we now began almost to be- 
lieve in it. The end of the nineteenth 
century seemed to bringing us, 
what we had not possessed since the 
beginning of the eighteenth, a dra- 
matic literature. Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan formed the isolated rearguard of 
what is loosely termed the Restoration 
School. They were stragglers, some 
sixty years belated, consummating, not 
initiating, a tradition. Our living play- 
wrights, if not Goldsmiths, even 
Sheridans, in individual genius, seemed 
at least to have their turned 
towards the future, and to be march- 
ing in the van of a movement, not 
bringing up the rear. 

Gradually, as the winter of ’95 closed 
in, this cheerful outlook darkened. A 
blight to have fallen on our 
budding hopes. October 16th, when 
“The Benefit of the Doubt” was pro- 
duced at the Comedy Theatre, was the 
last really inspiriting evening vouch- 
safed us by the Fates. Here was an 
original play of sterling and brilliant 
ability—the maturest work Mr. Pinero 
had yet done—launched, as it seemed, 
success. What 
A fortnight 


be 


or 


faces 


seemed 


on i 
could be more auspicious? 


long career of 


later, heralded by that priceless ad- 
vertisement, an American “boom,” 
“Trilby” was produced. It was clear 


that we were in for a craze,.an infatu- 
ation, always a disturbing factor in 
theatrical life; but, after all, who could 
quarrel with this innocent fairy-tale 
grown-up children? Presently we 
began to hear disquieting rumors 
about “The Benefit of the Doubt;” it 


for 


was not the success it promised to be; 
it was to have but a short 


run. Then 
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Mr. Alexander, at the St. James's, pro- 
duced “The Divided Way,” a very able 
but unequal and depressing play by 
Mr. H. V. Esmond. It had not the 
slightest chance of attracting the mul- 
titude, and as a matter of fact it failed 
completely. Still, it was pleasant to 
find so much talent in a new’ writer 
After a run of ten weeks, “The Benefit 
of the Doubt” was taken off. In any 
other city in the world, sixty perform 
anees would have been reckoned a 
quite satisfactory success; here, with 
our huge rents, huge salaries, and huge 
expenses of all sorts, the play was es 
teemed little better than a failure. 
Thus 1895 closed discouragingly; and 
in the first weeks of ‘96 the blight set 
in definitely and malignantly. Months 
before, I had received from America 
with Mr. Wilson RBarrett’s compli 
ments, sheafs of cuttings from the St. 
Louis papers—or was it Cincinnati? 

announcing in giant headlines, “A DRA- 
MATIC REVOLUTION,” and all 
of other marvels, which the critics of 
Cincinnati (or wasit St Louis’) regarded 
necessarily ensuing from the 
duction of Mr. Barrett’s magnificent 
new drama, “The Sign of the Cross.’ 
The very first batch that 
reached me contained reports of eulo 
gistic sermons, and interviews with lo 


sorts 
as 


pro 


of cuttings 


cal clerics of all denominations; and 
every week brought from some new 
city a further outburst of pulpit puf- 
fery. The cleverness of the thing was 
unmistakable. At the cost of a few 
free admissions, Mr. Barrett secured 


the enthusiastic co-operation, in place 
of the more or less active hostility, of 
the most effective advertising agency 
in the world, and thereby “tapped” (as 
it has been picturesquely put) an im 
mense and impressionable new public. 
It was clear that a happy instinct had 
guided him, both in selecting the right 
moment for the experiment and in de- 
vising the right play wherewith to at- 
tempt it. One felt curious 
miracle-working and _ oracle-working 
drama; but for my part, though the 
clerical enthusiasm did not inspire me 
with the liveliest confidence, I can sin 
cerely say that it awoke in me po ae 


to see his 
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tive prejudice against “The Sign of the 
Cross.” On the 4th of January it was 
produced at the Lyric Theatre, before 
an audience liberally sprinkled with 
clergymen, and was greeted with fran- 
tic applause. The clergy, from the 
bench of bishops downwards, played 
their part with the utmost docility; 
there was no effective protest in the 
press; and the “great religious drama” 
has, as we know, run through the 
whole year to crowded houses, it being 
apparent, observers tell us, that a large 
proportion of any given audience con- 
sisted of people who had never been to 
a theatre before. Had it appealed ex- 
clusively to the theatrical inexperience 
and literary incompetence of the re- 
ligious public, the mischief would not 
have been so great. But there can be 
no doubt that its vulgarity, puerility, 
and brutality have had an unholy at- 
traction for the ordinary playgoer as 
well. Here was a craze ten times 
more hurtful than the acutest ‘‘Trilby” 
mania—a phenomenon that could not 
but strike a chill to our hopes of prog- 
ress. 

With “The Prisoner of Zenda,” a 
pleasant but empty romanticism took 
possession for the whole year of the 
St. James’s stage; while “Michael and 
his Lost Angel,” a strenuous and able 
love-tragedy by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, failed to maintain itself at the 
Lyceum for more than ten days, and 
was followed by the Coppée-Davidson 
“For the Crown,” interesting but—not 
English. One of our foremost literary 
managers, Mr. Hare. had deserted us 
before the disastrous year began; and 
now another, Mr. Comyns Carr, was 
forced to quit the field. The comedy 
was given over to nauseous farce; the 
Garrick, after both Mr. Jones and Mr. 
trundy had made brief appearance on 
its bills, was submerged in the flowing 
tide of musical comedy. This gigantic 
“bore” has swept over theatre after 
theatre in the course of the year. 
Here is a list of musical comedies pro- 
duced at West End theatres alone, to 
say nothing of others which have been 
seen at suburban houses: “The Gay 
Barmaid,” “The Geisha,” “The Gay 


Parisienne,” “On the March,” “Biar- 
ritz,” “Monte Carlo,” ‘‘Newmarket,” 
“My Girl,” “The Belle of Cairo,” “The 
Little Genius,” “The White Silk 
Dress,” “Lord Tom Noddy,” “The Cir- 
cus Girl.” At no time have there been 
fewer than four or five such pieces 
running simultaneously; and although 
we shall presently have to look a little 
more closely into the conditions of 
their success, there can be no doubt 
that they have attracted to themselves 
and diverted from the more serious 
drama, an immense body of playgoers. 
For the rest, we have had three impor- 
tant and interesting Shakespearean re- 
vivals—“Henry IV.,” “Cymbeline,” and 
“As You Like It.” The usual Adelphi. 
Drury Lane, and Princess’s melo- 
dramas have run their more or less 
successful course; apantomimic French 
farce, without music, has been im 
mensely popular at the Vaudeville: and 
divers other farces, original and 
adapted, have been produced at other 
theatres, many of them imbecile, some 
of them offensive, none of them either 
notably clever or notably successful. 
Finally, the Haymarket, opening under 
a new management, has been’ given 
over to a confused adaptation of a 
cape-and-sword romance. 

One original English play of a cer- 
tain modest merit has been produced 
and has succeeded—Messrs. Parker 
and Carson’s ‘‘Rosemary” at the Cri 
terion. That is the whole dramatic 
harvest of 1896. 

May we not say, then, that a blight 
has fallen on our nascent or renascent 
English drama? Our dramatists of 
proved intelligence and skill are silent 
or find no hearers; our younger writers 
knock in vain at the managers’ doors: 
the stage (a few revivals and adapta- 
tions apart) is entirely devoted to triv- 
ial and ephemeral, if not brutal and de- 
grading, spectacles; our two dozen 
theatres, in the course of a_ twelve 
month, produce one new play which 
may, at a pinch, be held to touch the 
confines of literature. Where are the 
hopes of yester-year? 

They are very much where they 
were, I fancy; for, to trifle with you no 



































longer, this pessimistic opening is 
purely rhetorical. A blight there has 
been, no doubt—a curious and regret- 
table depression in serious drama. 
But I hope to show good reason for 
believing that it has been in great 
measure a matter of pure chance, and 
that such permanent causes as have 
helped to bring it about are likely, in 
the nature of things, to be equally 
helpful in bringing about a reaction. 

The three signs of the times for 
which we have to account are these: 
(1) the failure, or comparative failure, 
of certain serious and able plays; (2) 
the extravagant popularity of school- 
boy and school-girl romances; (3) the 
exorbitant vogue of musical farce, and 
its encroachments upon the domain of 
drama. Let us take these phenomena 
in their order. 

In order to prove, or even to make it 


seem probable, that the public has 
tired of serious drama, as such, we 
should have to point to one or two 


plays for whose failure no adequate 
reason could be. assigned, except a rev- 
olution in public taste. But I have 
heard of no such plays. In all the five 
eases which come within the period 
under review—“The Benefit of the 
Doubt,” “The Divided Way,” “Michael 
and his Lost Angel,” “The Rogue’s 
Comedy,” “The Greatest of These”’— 
there were reasons in the plays them- 
selves, or in the circumstances of their 


presentation, amply sufficient to ac- 
count for the lot which befell them. 
“The Benefit of the Doubt” suffered 


from the fatal disadvantage of a weak 
last act. It came within an ace of 
wrecking the play on the first night— 
the audience, which had received the 
first two acts with eager enthusiasm, 
grew more and more restless as the 
third act proceeded, until I, for my 
part, sat on thorns lest their impa- 
tience should find open expression. 
Disaster was averted for the moment; 
but I have not the slightest doubt that 
succeeding audiences experienced the 
Same uneasiness, and that  conse- 
quently the general impression which 
sot abroad—the tea-table criticism 
which really decides the fate of a play 
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—was in this case unfavorable. More- 
over, three of the most important parts 
were very unfortunately acted; and in 
a play in which the responsibility is so 
evenly divided, even one piece of bad 
acting makes havoc of the general ef- 
fect. Surely, then, we need not 
sume a revulsion in popular taste in 
order to account for the short run of a 
play which had so much against it. 
“The Divided Way” was the promising 
but crude and imperfect work of a be- 
ginner. It could scarcely have _ suc- 
ceeded had the public been never so 
avid of serious drama. As _ for “Mi- 
chael and his Lost Angel,” which also 
had the inherent disadvantage of 
dwindling towards the end, it cannot 
be said either to have succeeded or 
failed. It was, as old Downes says of 
one of the lost angels of the Restora- 
tion playhouse, “erept the stage’ with 
unprecedented haste and under inex- 
plicable conditions. At the time of its 
withdrawal there was at least an even 
chance that, in spite of certain faults 
and drawbacks, it would have taken 
hold of the great public. Mr. Jones’s 
other play, “The Rogue’s Comedy,” 
was a clever but slight piece of work, 
designed, I fancy, rather for Mr. Wil- 
lard’s travelling repertory than for a 
long London run. It was scarcely to 
be classed as serious drama, and its 
failure (if it did fail) meant as little as 
its success would have meant had it 
succeeded. Mr. Grundy’s play, on the 
other hand, ‘‘The Greatest of These,” 
was serious enough in all conscience, 
and strong and moving to boot. But it 
was old-fashioned in style, and pro- 
duced on one of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s 
fiying visits to town, under circum- 
stances which excluded in advance 
any likelihood of prolonged popularity. 
Here ends the roll-call of serious mod- 
ern plays produced since the setting in 
of the alleged blight. What lesson, 
then, can we learn from it? 

Simply that a play of this class must 
be pretty uniformly strong and pretty 
evenly well acted, and must be given 
a reasonable chance at a theatre in 





as- 


vogue, if it is to win the rare prize of 
prolonged popular success. 


This moral 
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is neither new nor dispiriting, though 
the conditions are doubtless undesira- 
ble which force every author to make 
prolonged popular success the one goal 
of his endeavor, and leave no halting- 
place between that and failure. Not 
until the public has wantonly rejected 
a uniformly strong play, evenly well 
acted at a popular theatre, can we ad- 
mit that there is any valid evidence of 
a general distaste for serious drama. 
No such play happens to have been 
presented within the period in ques- 
tion; and those plays which have been 
presented have met with as good for- 
tune as could at any period have been 
predicted for them. The one exception 
was Mr. Jones’s “Michael,” which was 
not rejected by the public, but sacri- 
ficed to reasons of state before the pub- 
lic had had any chance of making up 
its mind about it. 

We find, then, that the public has 
not rejected any serious play without 
good reason, or at any rate sufficient 
excuse. But, on the other hand, it has 
undoubtedly flocked to plays the re- 
verse of serious, whether romantic 
dramas or musical farces. Does not 
the vogue of “Trilby,” “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” and “The Red Robe” show 
that people are tired of the realities of 
life, its passions and its problems, and 
yearn for ideal emotions in picturesque 
surroundings? 

No; I do not believe in any such ex- 
clusive yearning. “Trilby” we may 
put aside at once; it proves absolutely 
nothing except that a popular book and 
an American “boom” are the best pos- 
sible advertisements for an agreeable 
and amusing, farcico-fantastic play. 
Nor does the success of “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” mean anything more than 
that an ingenious, interesting, and pic- 
turesque story will always find willing 
listeners. Can any one seriously argue 
that Mr. Rose’s play would not have 
been equally popular if it had been pro- 
duced two, three, or four years earlier? 
I venture to say that if it had followed 
close on the heels of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” or had been produced in 


place of Mr. Pinero’s play, its fortune 
would have been precisely the same. 
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It is the ingenuity and charm of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s story, and Mr. Rose’s 
happy knack in dramatization, that 
have brought about the “romantic re- 
vival;” and, given equally good acting 
and an equally popular theatre, they 
might have created it in 1891, 1892, or 
1893 just as easily as in 1896. Not that 
the “romantic revival” is entirely an 
illusion. It exists in the imagination 
of managers and critics, and that is 
enough to give it a certain reality. No 
doubt it was the ‘‘romantic revival’- 
or in other words the success of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda’’—that induced the 
new Haymarket management to open 
with “Under the Red Robe;” and it 
was the conviction that this was the 
sort of play the public wanted that in- 
duced the critics to laud it as they did. 
I confess that the popularity of this 
play, which has nothing like the origi- 
nality or charm of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” does seem to me to indicate a 
certain infatuation on the part of the 
public. But, after all, its staying 
power has yet to be tested; it has not 
yet run as long as “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” by many a week. And if, in- 
stead of following up the “romantic re- 
vival,” Messrs. Harrison and Maud 
had elected to open with a strong play 
by Mr. Pinero or Mr. Jones, a play pos- 
sessing the inherent qualities which in 
other years would have secured suc- 
cess, does any one imagine that the 
“romantic revival” of 1896 would in 
any way have impaired that success? 
I say that such an idea is the veriest 
superstition. Let Mr. Pinero produce 
a play as uniformly strong and as well 
acted as “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” and we shall have a “realistic 
revival” to-morrow. 

Two productions (or three, if we in- 
clude “Trilby”) do not make a “re- 
vival” of any given style; but thirteen 
productions of a particular class 
within a single year undoubtedly con- 
stitute an invasion. How, then, are 
we to interpret the invasion of musical 
farce? Are we to sit down in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and declare that since 
the public has gone a—philandering 
after ‘‘Geishas” and “Gay Parisiennes” 























there is an end of the English drama? 
Nothing of the sort. This craze on the 
part of the public is enormously exag- 
gerated, and so far as it really exists, 
it is by no means to be regarded as al- 
together unjustifiable and deplorable. 
There is a great deal of real cleverness 
in some of the musical farces of the 
day. The plot and dialogue are apt to 
be wretched enough, but the lyrics are 
often exceedingly ingenious, and the 
comic acting sometimes shows genuine 
observation or individual fantasy. 
Nothing is entirely to be deplored, ex- 
cept the success of sheer blatant stu- 
pidity. “The Sign of the Cross” is, to 
me, a far more depressing portent than 
“My Girl” or “Monte Carlo.” True, 
there is always a more or less aggres- 
sive savor of vulgarity in these plays; 
but who is visionary enough to dream 
of eradicating vulgarity from the en- 
tertainments of a theatre-going public 
of (say) a million and a half? Not I, 
for one. We may protest when the 
vulgarity passes reasonable bounds, or 
when people who ought to know better 
are found giving it active countenance. 
But, after all, clever vulgarity has its 
compensations; it is only stupid vul- 
garity that ought to be hateful to gods 
and men. “La délicatesse d’esprit,” 
say the Goncourts subtly, “est une cor- 
ruption longue, longue A acquérir, et 
que ne possédent jamais les peuples 
jeunes.” The Elizabethan public was 
a “peuple jeune”—if some of us could 
have lived in that age with our present 
“délicatesse d’esprit” we should prob- 
ably have written down a good deal of 
Shakespeare as vulgar, and not always 
cleverly vulgar. There are no doubt 
more people nowadays than there were 
then who have acquired the “longue 
corruption;” perhaps, though this is not 
so certain, they may even be more nu- 
merous in proportion to the whole mass. 
But there are vast numbers in every 
grade of society who have remained 
practically as “young” as the Eliza- 
bethan public; and it is as unphilo- 
sophic to complain because play- 
wrights cater for these simple souls, 
as it would be to attack the moral 
character of Messrs. Swan & Edgar be- 
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cause some of their customers insist on 
wearing tasteless frocks. One may 
express one’s preference for reasonable 
good manners, but it is only when vul- 
garity sinks into a deliberate brutality 
and baseness that serious denunciation 
is called for. 

Thus I cannot regard musical farce 
in itself as an altogether deplorable 
sign of the times. The disproportion- 
ate space it has occupied in the year’s 
bill of fare is of course to be regretted. 
But I venture to suggest that this is a 
symptom, not of an inordinate craving 
on the part of the public, but of a self- 
destructive mania in the “syndicates” 
who have crowded into a delusively 
promising field for speculation. 

We outsiders are apt to 
naively that everything that is floridly 
advertised, and especially everything 
that runs its six months or so, is, as the 
saying goes, ‘‘a little gold mine.” Alas! 
theatrical gold mines, like those of 
Capel Court, are not always what they 
seem. A musical farce is an exceed- 
ingly expensive thing to mount and to 
run. It is wor-+ than useless without 
at least one high-priced star; in some 
of these plays there have been four or 
five performers who draw extravagant 
salaries. Thus the houses must be 
continuously full to afford any consid- 
erable margin of profit, while it is the 
easiest thing in the world to drop 
many thousand pounds while “putting 
a good face on it” and waiting for the 
business to “pick up.” At least half 
of the thirteen pieces enumerated have 
been obvious and practically admitted 
failures; and I think it very doubtful 
whether more than two or three of the 
seeming successes have been genuinely 
and largely remunerative. I have been 
assured on what I believe to be good 
authority that one of the most famous 
of musical farces (not included in the 
above list), which ran for at least a 
year with every appearance of pros- 
perity, resulted in a nett loss of £11,000. 
This may be exaggerated or even un- 
true; but it is clear that in running 
such cumbrous and expensive ma- 
chines, there is always the risk of a 
sudden “drop” coming at an awkward 
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time, and wiping out the profits of pre- 
vious months. Musical farce, in a 
word, is a singularly precarious form 
of gambling; and its inordinate preva- 
lence is a proof, not of popular infatu- 
ation, but rather of the fascination 
which this particular game possesses 
for the theatrical punter. 

There is a large and probably in- 
creasing class of City men who are al- 
ways willing to devote their spare 
moments and spare cash to a “flutter” 
in theatres. They hope to win, of 
course; but as this is not their actual 
business, they can afford to lose with 
a tolerable grace, for the sake of the 
excitement, to say nothing of the sub- 
sidiary charms of theatrical life. Now, 
to men of this stamp, musical comedy, 
is especially seductive. They have 
not, and do not pretena to, any literary 
judgment, even such as goes to the se- 
lection of a farce or melodrama. They 
simply order their play, as they order 
dresses and appointments, from cer- 
tain recognized purveyors. Then they 
put it on and “work” it, and watch its 
fortunes with the gamester’s thrill; 
while it brings them into contact with 
theatrical society of the type to which 
their tastes most incline. If the worst 
come to the worst, the game is worth 
a longish candle in the shape of loss; 
and then there is always the glorious 
uncertainty whether the piece may not 
prove a little gold mine. This class of 
theatrical speculators is, of course, not 
new, but I am much mistaken if the 
allurements of musical farce, an in- 
vention of the past three or four years, 
have not added largely to its numbers. 
Thus a peculiarly attractive form of 
gambling has, I think, led to the piling 
up of stakes on the table, out of all 
proportion to the rational probability 
of gain. Musical farce has absorbed 
theatre after theatre, not because the 
public really demanded it with any 
such desperate avidity, but because 
a large number of speculators were in- 
ordinately eager to supply it. Supply, 
of course, in some degree begets de- 
mand. If at any given moment there 


are six musical farces inviting the idle 
playgoer, more people will go to see 
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them than if there were only three— 
but not twice as many people, nor any- 
thing like twice as many. One or two 
of the six may be really and largely 


successfulthat is to say, almost 
every one of the class to whom such 
productions appeal at all, will pay to 
see them. That class, however, will 
not be effectively enlarged, and audi- 
ences will be spread out thin over the 
remaining four or five theatres. In 
this way the excessive vogue of musi- 
cal farce, not (as I suggest) among the 
public, but among the speculators, will 
presently correct itself. The thing is 
new; its real commercial conditions are 
only now being ascertained. Two or 
three years ago, when the form was an 
absolute novelty, and when there were 
comparatively few in the field, profits 
may really have “rulec high” on the 
average. But about eighteen months 
ago the rush set in, and the past year 
has, I fancy, witnessed its culmination. 
I am far from prophesying the total 
disuse of the form; it has many capa- 
bilities, which may not improbably be 
developed in years to come; and even 
apart from such development, the in- 
herent advantages of the form are 
sufficient, I believe, to assure its popu- 
larity for an indefinite period. But 
signs are not wanting that the craze on 
the part of the “syndicates” must 
shortly die down. When it does, the 
domain of musical farce will shrink to 
reasonable dimensions, and there will 
once more be room for the cultivation 
of other forms of drama. 

Having now surveyed the whole 
field, let me sum up my argument. It 
is, in brief, that the theatrical public 
is so vast and various that it cannot be 
treated as an individual entity, gov- 
erned (even roughly speaking) by a 
single will or a single appetite. Or 
rather, it is governed by one single and 
simple desire; it demands to be 
amused and interested, and does not in 
the least care how. Its critical watch- 
word is that which Alexandre Dumas 
borrowed from Boileau, “Tous les 
genres sont bons, hors le genre en- 
nuyeux.” Within certain obvious lim- 
its, it will take whatever is offered, so 

















long as it is thoroughly good cf its 
kind. Crazes may, indeed, be begotten 
by sheer advertisement, direct or in- 
direct: but a general bent in the public 
mind away from one form of art and 
towards another, is at all times, to say 
the least of it, a questionable hypothe- 
sis. The fact that managers are apt, 
on the most trifling evidence, to im- 
agine such a bent, and to shape their 
course accordingly, does give it a cer- 
tain reality; but it is the managers and 
syndicates that begin the sheep-like 
rush, the public only follows, not al- 
ways in serried order. In other words 
(as I am never tired of insisting) there 
is no such thing as the public, while 
there is always a public for any pro- 
duction, of whatever class, that attains 
a certain pitch of vitality. It is true 
that by making a too unanimous rush 
in any one direction managers may al- 
together alienate, for the time being, 
one or other section of the public. The 
rush this year has been all in one dl- 
rection, though it has broken into the 
three streams of garish frivolity, pic- 
turesque puerility, and pseudo-pious 
brutality. Thus that minor but far 
from negligible portion of the public, 
which looks for thought, observation, 
and emotion in the theatre, has been 
left entirely out in the cold. Of this 
there has been a curious proof in the 
eagerness with which people have 
rushed to Ibsen’s “Little Eyolf.” De- 
spite the masterly first act, this is not 
by any means the best among his stage 
plays: the last two acts are gloomy, 
depressing, and absolutely devoid of 
incident. Yet people have crowded to 
see it, simply because they were fam- 
ishing for an imaginative thrill, an 
emotional experience. I have not the 
slightest doubt that had the play been 
produced two years ago, when it was 
first published, its attraction would 


have been comparatively trifling. Peo- 
ple flocked to it, after this year of 


blight, as to the shadow of a_ great 
rock in a weary land. Of course it 
would be an exaggeration to say that 
it has “drawn” as a play of Mr. 
Pinero’s or Mr. Jones’s would draw. 
But 


the fact that Ibsen, with such a 
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play, can attract his thousands, indi- 
cates, if it does not absolutely prove, 
that there must be tens and hundreds 
of thousands who are tired of the ordi- 


nary theatrical fare of the day, ever 
if their stomachs be not yet strong 
enough for Ibsen. 

This whole argument may § strike 


some readers as an unphilosophical ef- 
fort to prove the stage exempt from 
the operation of the general laws 
which govern all other intellectual ac 
tivities. “You cannot deny,” the 
reader may say, “that certain tenden 
cies, or fashions if you will, are clearly 
manifest, from time to time, in poetry, 
in fiction, in painting, in music. Why 
should the stage alone be unaffected 
by these shifting currents? If, for in- 
stance, there is a “romantic revival” 
in fiction, why should not the stage re- 
spond to a similar impulse?” It may 
be questioned, inthe first place, whether 
even in these other departments 
of art, it is not the supply that begets 
the demand. I am strongly inclined to 
think, that “tendencies” first manifest 
themselves in the creative, not in the 
merely receptive, mind—that the artist 
imposes iis will upon the public, not 
the public upon the artist. To take an 
instance on a large scale; it cannot be 
said that the world craving for 
Wagnerian music-drama, and that, if 
Richard Wagner had died in his teens, 
some one else would have come for- 
ward and satisfied this pre-existent 
craving under slightly different forms. 
No! it was Wagner who craved for the 
world, not the world for Wagner. He 
found, of course, certain conditions 
ready made, but he created the “ten- 
dency” which has re-fashioned modern 
music. No doubt, even if he had not 
been born, the increased potency of 
musical expression which we owe to 
him would ultimately have been ar- 
rived at; but it might have been in the 
twentieth or twenty-fifth century, just 
as well as in the nineteenth. Artistic 
tendencies, then, begin in one or two 
artist-brains, pass from brain to brain 
among artists by a sort of infection, 
impose themselves from without upon 
the public, and are then followed up 
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who, having no brains to originate 
anything, are bound simply to supply 
a demand. But even if this were an 
untrue—and of course it is a one-sided 
—representation of the case as regards 
literature, painting, and music. I 
should still maintain that the drama 
is practically isolated, and, if it obeys 
at all the tendencies which govern the 
other arts, obeys them so sluggishly 
and imperfectly that they may prac- 
tically be left out of consideration. 
The English theatre, with its long un- 
broken runs, is a_ terribly unwieldy 
piece of mechanism, and necessarily in- 
sensitive to intellectual influences. 
Look, for instance, at our leading 
theatre, the Lyceum. There have been 
half-a-dozen marked fluctuations of 
literary fashion since the beginning of 
Sir Henry Irving’s management; but 
have they, or any of them, af- 
fected the Lyceum? No more than 
they have affected the Monument. It 
is true, of course, that certain influ- 
ences do ultimately percolate from pop- 
ular literature to the stage. For in- 
stance, if there had been no “romantic 
revival” in fiction, there would have 
been no “Prisoner of Zenda” or “Under 
the Red Robe” for Mr. Edward Rose 
to dramatize. But the “romantic re- 
vival” in fiction has been patent and 
recognized any time since 1885; it has 
taken all these years to touch the stage 
at all; and while it was at its height 
in the book-market, three or four years 
ago, the “realistic revival’ (four or five 
plays all told) was at its height in the 
theatre. The moral is, I take it, that 
in our inarticulate and heterogeneous 
theatrical world there are no tenden- 
cies sufficiently definite and calculable 
to be worth talking about or acting 
upon. Such movements as appear on 
the surface are almost entirely begot- 
ten of the managerial and journalistic 
imagination. At no time does the pub- 
lic, as a whole, demand one form of 
play rather than another. Playwrights 
and managers who devote anxious 
thought to the question ‘‘how the cat is 
jumping,” are simply wasting their 


mental tissue. The cat may be made 
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by the pseudo-artists, the mechanics, 


to jump in any direction by a suffi- 
ciently alluring bait. Owing to a com- 
bination of pure chance with mana- 


gerial superstition, no effective attempt 
has been made during the period under 
review to attract the public in the 
direction of serious drama. When an- 
other set of chances comes into play. 
managerial superstition will still be 
ready to intensify their operation, and 
we may look for a rush of realism. 
Thus the blight we have been studying 
will probably turn out to be a transi- 
tory and negligible phenomenon, im- 
portant only if it should prove to Lave 
discouraged our serious playwrights 
and betrayed them into paltering with 
their ideal. 

But though we need not be down- 
hearted as to the future, we may well 
regret the fact that there is no theatri- 
eal institution in England (save only 
the monumental Lyceum aforesaid) sv 
firmly established on a sound artistic 
basis as to remain unaffected by the 
chances and superstitions to which we 
owe this period of tedious triviality. 
It seems to me clear that the time is 
ripe for such an institution, and that 
it is not only a possibility but a proba- 
bility of the near future. “Ha!” cries the 
reader. “Here we have the old dream, 
or nightmare, of an endowed theatre 
cropping up afresh!” But an endowed 
theatre is not a dream; it is an existing 
reality; one may almost say the exist- 
ing reality. A belief has somehow 
gained currency to the effect that the 
English stage is a self-supporting insti- 
tution. Some are even of the opinion 
that its strict subjection to the law 
of supply and demand, in all its divine 
simplicity, is the crowning glory of the 
British drama. This is a mistaken 
theory based upon an imaginary fact. 
Take it all round, the British drama. 
or at any rate the London stage, is not 
self-supporting at all. Of all depart- 
ments of commerce, the play-trade is 
that in which the law of supply and 
demand is most persistently suspended 
and defied. It is, of course, impossible 
to establish a detailed and authorita- 
tive theatrical budget; but I am very 
sure that if a complete profit-and-loss 




















account of our two dozen West End 
theatres for any given season could be 
audited, certified and published, it 
would make the devotees of the 
“cheese-mongering” theory of manage- 
ment open their eyes so wide that they 
would scarcely be able to close them 
again. If ever there was a “bounty- 
fed” article of commerce it is the 
drama of the West End theatres. The 
capital which goes into the cheese- 
trade is, so to speak, automatically reg- 
ulated by the prospect of a fair return 
at current rates. There is no such 
charm in the act of cheese-mongering 
as to make people crowd into the mar- 
ket and lose fortune after fortune 
rather than desist from selling cheeses. 
But in play-mongering, or rather enter- 
tainment-mongering, there are a score 
of allurements which set commercial 
sanity at nought, and attract capital 
out of all proportion to any reasonable 
hope of return. A few theatres, it is 
true, are, on the whole, fairly prosper- 
ous, though even they have their seri- 
ous fluctuations, and probably do not 
pay a larger interest on capital than 
would be demanded in any other enter- 
prise of equal precariousness. But if 
(say) six out of the twenty-four 
theatres may be set down as steadily 
remunerative, it can scarcely be 
doubted that at the remaining eigh- 
teen, taking one year with another, the 
losses far exceed the gains. No one 
who is behind the scenes at all will 
deny that incredible sums are squan- 
dered on the London stage with still 
more incredible foolishness. In other 
words, if the drama were not endowed, 
some twenty-five per cent. of our 
theatres would cease to exist. The 
drama is endowed—spasmodically and 
stupidly, but lavishly enough in all 
conscience. Is it, then, so utterly in- 
credible that one day or other a 
“backer” should be found to endow a 
theatre with brains as well as money? 
He need not have a very long purse, 
—or, more precisely, he must have a 
long purse, but he will not be called 
upon to empty it. For it is quite a 
mistake to imagine that an endowed 
theatre would never become self-sup- 
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porting. The endowment is required 
during the experimental stage, to start 
the enterprise, to establish it, and to 
give it time to create its public and 
form its tradition. That once done, it 
ought, in a city like London—or they 
ought in a country like England—to be 
entirely self-supporting. And the man 
who has the insight to recognize his 
opportunity and the energy to seize it, 
will rear himself an imperishable mon 
ument at a very slight expense—except 
of brains. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 





Translated for Tuk Livine Age. 
THE CORNET PLAYER. 

“Don Basilio, won’t you play the cor- 
net for us, so that we may dance? It’s 
so cool under the trees——” 

“Yes, yes, Don Basilio, do play for 
us!” 

“Bring Don Basilio the cornet that 
Joaquin is learning to play.” 

“It isn’t good for much! 
play on it, Don Basilio?” 

“No!” 

“Why not?” 

“I say no!” 

“But why not?” 

“Because I don’t know how.” 

“He doesn’t know how! Who 
heard the like of that!” 

“Oh! he wants us to coax him!” 

“Now we all know that you were 
bandmaster in the infantry——” 

“And that no one played the cornet as 
well as you-—” 

“And that you used to play at the 
palace——” 

“And that you have a pension——” 

“Now, Don Basilio, do uave pity on 
us!” 

“Well, then, it is true I have played 
the cornet. I have been a—a specialist. 
as you call everything to-day; but it is 
also true that two years ago I gave my 
cornet to a poor licensed musician, and 
since then I have not even blown a ta- 


Will you 


ever 


ra-ra-ra——” 
“What a shame!” 
“Another Rossini!” 
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“But, this afternoon you must play! 
“You can do anything you like in the 


country.” 

“And, remember, grandfather, it’s my 
birthday.” 

“Hurrah! hurrah! here comes the 


cornet!” 

“Yes, he must play!” 

“A waltz.” 

“No—a polka!” 

“Polka, oh, no, a fandango!” 

“Yes, yes, a fandango, the national 
dance!” 

“I am very sorry, children, but I can 
not play the cornet!” 

“But you are always so kind!” 

“And so very obliging——” 

“Your little grandchild entreats you.” 

“So does your niece “ 

“Leave me alone, for heaven's sake, 
I’ve said that I cannot play.” 

“Why not?” 

“T tell you I have forgotten; besides I 
have sworn never to learn again!” 

“To whom did you swear?” 

“so myself, to a dead man, and to 
your poor mother, my child.” 

Every face grew suddenly sad upon 
hearing these words. 

“Oh! if you knew how much it cost 
me to learn to play the cornet,” added 
the old man. 





“A story, a story!” exclaimed the 
young people. “Tell us a story.” 
“Indeed,” said Don Basilio, “it is a 


story. Listen, and you may judge for 
yourselves whether I can or cannot play 
the cornet.” 

And seating himself under a tree, 
surrounded by the curious and eager 
children, he related the story of how 
he learned to play, just as Byron’s 
hero, Mazeppa, told one night, to 
Charles XII. under another tree, the 
terrible story of his lessons in horse- 
manship. 

Let us listen to Don Basilio. 

“It is seventeen years since the civil 
war broke out in Spain. Carlos and 
Isabella were fighting for the throne, 
and the Spaniards. divided in opposing 
parties, were shedding each other’s 
blood in fratricidal strife, 

“I had a friend called Ramén Gimez, 


a lieutenant of hussars, in the same 
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battalion, the most accomplished man 
I ever knew. 

“We were educated together, and 
together we left college. Many a time 
we fought, side by side, on the battle- 
field, and we wished that we might 
die together in the cause of liberty. He 
was even more of a Liberal than I, or 
the rest. 

“One day, our superior officer in- 
sulted Ramon. It was a flagrant abuse 
of authority, and my friend immediately 
decided to leave the army, to part from 
his friend, to go over to the enemy and 
to kill his lieutenant colonel. Ramon, 
who was as proud as Lucifer himself, 
would not endure an insult. 


“Neither my threats, nor my en- 
treaties had the slightest effect upon 
him. It was a settled thing! He was 


determined to change the Morrion for 
the Basque Cap, although he mortally 
hated the rebels. 

“We were at that time in the Asturias, 
three leagues from the enemy. It was 
the night which Ramén had chosen to 
desert—rainy, cold and dismal, the eve 
of a battle. About midnight Ramon 
came to my quarters. I was sleeping. 

“ ‘Basilio,’ he murmured in my ear. 

“Who's there,’ I cried out, starting 
up. 

“It is I, good-bye!’ 

“*Are you going already? 

“*Yes, farewell,’ and he seized my 
hand. ‘Listen,’ he continued. ‘If there 
should be a battle to-morrow and we 
should meet F 

“*Yes, I know, we are friends.’ 

“Well, we will embrace each other 
and go on fighting. I expect to die to- 
morrow, for I shall push on until I kill 
the lieutenant colonel. As for you, 
Basilio, don’t expose yourself. Glory is 
but smoke.’ 

“*And life? I asked. 

“*You are right, live to be a 
mandant,’ exclaimed Ramon, ‘the pay 
isn’t smoke, that until you have 





colm- 


is, 


smoked it, but I renounce all that!’ 
“‘Oh! no you don’t,’ said I—yet not 
without fear—‘We will both survive to- 
morrow’s battle. 
“ ‘Tf that’s the case, let us arrange a 
meeting place.’ 











“*Where?’ 

“*At the hermitage of San Nicolas, 
at one o’clock at night. If either fail to 
be there it will be because he is no 
longer living, no?’ 

“Tf agree.’ 

“*Then, good-bye.’ 

* ‘Good-bye.’ 

“We embraced each other tenderly, 
and Ramon disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. 

“As we expected, the rebels attacked 
us on the following day. The action 
was a bloody one and lasted from ‘three 
in the afternoon until nightfall. About 
tive o’clock, my battalion was fiercely 
attacked by an Alavan regiment com- 
manded by Ramon, who wore the white 
cap of the Carlists, and the insignia of a 
commandant. 

“I ordered fire against Ramon, and 
Ramon against me, that is to say, his 
men and my men fought face to face. 

“We were victorious, and Ram6én was 
forced to run with his greatly dimin- 
ished force of Alavans, but not until he 
had shot his lieutenant colonel. The 
latter had vainly tried to defend him- 
self from Ram6n’s fury. 

“Near six o’clock, however, the battle 
was against us, and I, with part of my 
company, was obliged to surrender. I 
was taken prisoner and carried to the 
little town of C——, which had been 
held by the Carlists since the beginning 
of the war, where I was given to under- 
stand that I was to be shot immedi- 
ately. 

“It was one o’clock at night, the hour 
of my appointment with Ramon, and I 
was locked up in a cell in the public 
prison. I asked for my friend, and they 
told me:— 

“*He is a brave fellow. He killed a 
lieutenant colonel, but he must have 
been shot himself, at the last.’ 

“*Why do you say that?’ I called out. 

“*Recause he has not returned from 
the battlefield, nor do his men know 
anything about him.’ 

“Ah! what I endured that night! 

“One hope, alone, remained to me, that 
Ram6n might be waiting for me in the 
hermitage, and for that reason had not 
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rebel camp. ‘How 
be not to see me,’ I 
will think that I 
I’m not far from my 
rebels always shoot 
so do we, for that 


returned to the 
grieved he will 
thought. ‘He 
am dead. Well, 
last hour. The 
their prisoners; 
matter.’ 
“Daylight dawned, and a chaplain en- 


tered my cell. My companions were 
sleeping. 


“So I am to die! I exclaimed when 
I saw the priest. 

“*Yes,’ he answered gently. 

“ ‘Now? 

“ ‘No, in three hours.’ 

“A moment later all my companions 
awoke, and cries, sobs and curses filled 
the prison. 

“Every man about to die is possessed 
by a fixed idea that does not leave him— 
a nightmare, fever, or insanity. The 
thought of Ram6én, of Ramon living, 
of Ramon dead, of Ramén in heaven, of 
Ram6n at the hermitage, took such pos- 
session of my brain that I could think of 
nothing else during my long hours of 
suspense. 

“They took off my captain’s uniform, 
and put a cap on my head, and a 
soldier’s cloak about me, and so I went 
out to die with nineteen others. 

“Only one escaped execution, simply 
because he was a musician. The 
Carlists spared the lives of musicians 
because they needed them in their own 
battalions.” 

“And were you a musician? Is that 
what saved you?” asked all the young 
people with one accord. 

“No, children,” answered the veteran. 
“I was not a musician. They formed a 
square and placed us in the centre. 
My number was eleven; that is, I was to 
be the eleventh to die. Then I thought 
of my wife and daughter, of you and 
your mother, my child. 

“The firing began. The noise made 
me fairly wild. As my eyes were bound 
I could not see my companions fall. I 
tried to count the reports that I might 
know, a moment before, when my turn 
came, but, after the third or fourth 
volley, I lost my count. Oh! those shots 
will ring forever in my heart and brain 
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as they thundered on that memorable 
day. 

“Sometimes the firing sounded a thou- 
sand miles away, again it seemed to be 
hammering within my very head. It 
still continued. 

“ ‘Now,’ thought I. 

“The report rang out, and still I lived. 

“*This is the one!’ I said for the last 
time. Then I felt some one seize me by 
the shoulders and shake me, shouting 
all the while in my ears. 


“IT fell. I thought that I had been 
shot. 
“Then it seemed to me that I was 


lying on a bed in my cell. I could not 
see. I raised my hands to my eyes to 
remove the bandage, and found that my 
eyes were open. Had I become blind? 
No, the prison was as dark as night. I 
heard the tolling of bells, and trembled. 
It was the knell of departed spirits. 
‘Nine o’clock,’ I thought, ‘But what day 
is it?’ 

“A shadow 

“It seemed to be human. 

“And the others—the eighteen others. 
All had been shot! And I—TI still lived, 


bent over me. 


or raved within my tomb. My lips 
murmured mechanically a name: 
‘Ramon!’ 


“*What is it,’ asked a voice softly. 

“ ‘My God!’ I exclaimed, ‘Am I in the 
other world!’ 

“ ‘No,’ said the same voice. 

*‘Ramon, are you alive?’ 

wel ty 

~ ‘And I? 

“*You are alive, too.’ 

“*Where am I? Is this the 
age of San Nicolis? Am I 
prisoner. Have I dreamed all that? 

“ ‘No, Basilio, you dreamed nothing. 
Listen me. As you know, I killed 
the lieutenant colonel yesterday ina fair 
fight. I was avenged. Then, blind 
with rage, I went on killing until after 
nightfall, until there was no one left on 
the battlefield. 

“*When the moon arose, I thought of 
you and turned my steps towards the 
lfermitage of San Nicolis to await you 
there. It was then ten o’clock—our 
appointment was at one—and the night 


Hermit 
hot a 


to 
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before I had not closed my eyes. I fell 
asleep. When it struck one I cried oui 
and awoke. I had dreamed that you 
were dead. I looked about and found 
that I was alone. What had becon: 
of you? It struck two, three, four. 
Still you did not come. You must have 
died. I left the hermitage and came to 
this town to look for the rebels. I ar 
rived at sunrise. Every one Ix 
lieved me dead. When they saw me 
they embraced me, and the general him- 
self congratulated me. I heard son 
one say that twenty prisoners were to 
be shot. I had a presentiment of evil. 
Could Basilio be among them? 
“*T ran to the place of execution. 
square was already formed. I 


here 


The 
heard 


shots. I strained my eyes, but could se 
nothing at first. At last I saw you. 
Two more victims, then came you 
turn. 

“*What should I do? I was fairly 


crazed, I shouted, I caught you in my 
urms and cried: “Spare this one, gen 
eral, spare this one!” 

“*The general in command recognized 
me and asked:— 

“*Why should I? Is he a musician: 

**The light of hope came so suddenly 
that it blinded me. 

**A musician, I exclaimed, Yes, yes 
general, indeed he is a musician, a fine 
one, too! 


“*You lay on the ground senseless. 


“What instrument does he play: 
asked the general. 
“*The—the—oh, yes—now I know 


the cornet! 

“Do we need a cornet player? asked 
the general, turning towards the band 

“*Five seconds—five centuries it 
seemed to de 
layed. 

**Yes, general, we 
swered the bandmaster. 

“*Then take this man from the file 
and let the execution continue imme 
diately, called out the Carlist chief. 

“*Then I took you in my arms and 
brought you to this cell.’ 

“Ramon had hardly finished speaking 
when I arose, laughing and erying al 
the same time, and embraced him 


me—the answer was 


need one, an 














“*T owe my life to you!’ 

* ‘Not yet.’ 

“*What do you mean? 

*“‘*Can you play the cornet?’ 

“Ne. 

“*Then you don’t owe your life to me. 
I have only compromised my own with- 
out saving yours.’ 

“I grew as cold as a stone. 

“*Well, do you know anything about 
music? 


“*Very littl. You remember what 
they taught us at school!’ 
“*That is little, or rather, nothing. 


You must die—so must I for that matter 
—shot as a traitor! 

“ ‘Now, within fifteen days, the band 
be formed of which you are a 
member.’ 

“‘Fifteen days!’ 

“*Yes, in fifteen days, and as you can- 
not play the cornet, unless the good God 
works a miracle, we will both be shot.’ 

“*They won’t shoot you,’ I cried, ‘You, 
to whom I owe my life. Heaven will 
never permit it. In that time I can 
learn to rend music and play the cornet.’ 

“Ramon to laugh. 


will 


began 


“What more shall I say, children? In 
fifteen days and fifteen nights—I 
neither slept nor rested for half a 


In fifteen days I learned to play 
the cornet. But what days they were! 
Ramon and I went out into the coun 
try and spent hours and hours with a 
musician, who came daily from a 
neighboring village, to give me lessons. 

“Why did we not escape? It was im- 
possible. I was a prisoner closely 
watched, and Ram6én would not go with- 
out me. I neither spoke. thought, nor 
ate. I was fairly crazed. and my mono- 
mania was music—that horrible cornet. 

“But I wanted to learn to play and 
I did learn. If I had been dumb I 
would have learned to speak. If blind, 


month. 


to see, because I willed it. Oh! the 
will governs all things. To will is to 
do. 

“Children, learn this great truth. I 


saved my life and Ramé6n’s, but I went 
mad, and music was my frenzy. For 


three years the cornet scarcely left my 
hands. 


My life was spent in playing. 
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and my friend, Ramon, was always 
with me. 

“I went to France and there I went 
on playing the cornet. I even sang with 
it at my mouth. [t seemed to be my 
other self. 

“People, whole towns, famous musi 
cians flocked to hear me. For me the 
cornet wept, groaned, roared, imitating 


a bird, a wild beast, or the human voice. 


My lungs were of iron. Thus I lived 
for two years, then Ramon died. Th 
sight of his dead body restored my 
senses, 


“One day, when I took up my cornet. 
to my astonishment, I found I could 
not play a note, 

“Now, children, do you still want me 
to play for you to dance?” 

From the Spanish of Pedro Antonio de Al 
by Jean Raymond Bidwell. 





From The Seottish Review 
AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT. 

Half a century is a long period in a 
man’s life. To the editor of a 
daily newspaper, who lives and works 
at high pressure, whose to-morrow be 


great 


gins almost before his to-day is ended. 
und upon whom the present 
with such insistance that he has barely 
time to reflect upon it, and still less 
upon the past, its fifty years may pass 
and accumulate insensibly: but to 
ordinary mortals who are not editors 
of newspapers, great or otherwise, they 
olten pass heavily and wearily, accumu 


presses 


lating slowly, and registering them 
selves with clear notes of division. 
which make the numbering of them 


easy, if not at times exceedingly im 
pressive. And even an editor like the 
one supposed, when he sits down with 
pen in hand to note his impressions of 
the men he has known, or of the inci 
dents he has witnessed or taken part in. 
ean searcely fail, as one by one they 


1 An Editor’s Retrospect: Fifty Years of News 
paper Work. By Charles A. Cooper, editor of the 
Scotsman. Wondon and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1896. 
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recur to his memory and imagination, 
to be struck with the fact, that the fifty 
years which are reproducing themselves 
before his mind, form the main part of 
his life and contain pretty nearly all 
that he is intendec to do. 

A retrospect of so long a period is not 
always or altogether cheerful to him 
who makes it. There is almost invari- 
ably, if not inevitably, a more or less 
perceptible undertone of sadness in it. 
When one makes the retrospect of so 
long a series of years, the buoyancy and 
hopefulness of youth are gone; life and 
the world have taken upon them a 
“sober coloring;”’ with the thought of 
the things done there occurs the thought 
of the things that have not been done; 
the record of the accomplished is 
written, but the record of the unaccom- 
plished, of what was planned but never 
finished, and, it may be, never at- 
tempted, though planned and cherished 
with the utmost care and anxiety—the 
record of this, which, if not the greatest, 
is often the most impressive part of a 
human life, is left unwritten, perhaps 
with a sigh. For, after all, notwith- 
standing our philosophies and philoso- 
phy of life, and in spite of the light 
which memory and experience throw 
upon it, human life, solemn and im- 
pressive and much studied as it is, is a 
queer and perplexing thing, as pregnant 
with awe-inspiring questions, as enig- 
matical and as full of disappointments 
and surprises now as ever. Men aim at 
one thing and often do another they bad 
never ‘the remotest intention of doing. 
While they are planning,and apparently 
working at their plans, a great power 
silently steps in upon them from be- 
hind, quietly sets aside their plans, and 
secretly turns their endeavors to the ful- 
filment of plans of its own. Circum- 
stances, the things men meet with in 
life, amid which they have to shape 
their course, and out of which they have 
to obtain the materials with which to 
build, are not those tractable, or easily 
controlled things which those who talk 
about man being the “arbiter of his own 
destiny,” or the “master of circum- 
stances,” would lead one to suppose. 
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They are often far from tractable and 


far from controllable. As a rule they 
are strong and inexorable, armed with 
power to prevent the accomplishment of 
the brightest ideals, and often to shatter 
them to pieces. There are brilliant ex- 
ceptions, or what seem to be such, but 
for the most part men are the children 
of circumstances. In the majority of 
instances, life is a series of disappoint- 
ments and surprises. The retrospect 
of it is rarely, and in all particulars 
never, what it was intended or desired 
to be. Dr. John More, the Cambridge 
Platonist, used to say, “There is some- 
thing about us that knows much better 
what we would be after than we do 
ourselves.” But there is more truth in 
the hackneyed saying:— 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


It is better, perhaps, that it should be so. 

In Mr. Cooper’s “Retrospect,” it is 
possible here and there to catch some- 
thing of this undertone of sadness; but 
whether it is attributable to any of the 
causes we have alluded to, it is not for 
us to say. His pages, however, are al- 
ways bright and lively, and if the notes 
of this undertone are here and there 
perceptible, the tone which prevails 
upon ‘them is, as it was almost bound to 
be, of an entirely different nature. As 
unfolded in the “Retrospect,” his life 
has been one of almost unvaried suc- 
cess, and the position he has attained is 
one of which any editor may be proud. 
Whether he has acted wisely in printing 
and publishing his “Retrospect,” is a 
question we do not care to examine, and 
still less to pronounce upon. Some may 
be disposed to think that he has made 
a mistake, and to argue that the publi- 
eation of reminiscences of 'the kind he 
has written ought always to be post- 
humous, or at any rate that they ought 
not to have been issued while he is 
actively engaged in the direction of the 
paper about which he has so much to 
say. In a recent issue, indeed, the 
London Times has taken him to task. 
and pointed to his “Retrospect” as a 
violation of journalistic and social pro- 




















priety. “It is pessimi erempli,” we are 
told, “that an editor should thus take 
the public into his confidence on matters 
intimately connected with his office 
which have come to his knowledge 
solely in his capacity as editor, that he 
should reveal to the world—we will not 
say the secrets of the journal he con- 
dlucts—but the record of its inner work- 


ings, and details of the methods in 
which it has been conducted. These 


ure matters upon which an editor’s lips 
should be sealed, of which, at all events, 
during his lifetime, above all during his 
tenure of office, no disclosure should be 
made. We cannot but think that Mr. 
Cooper would have done well to reflect 
upon this view before he wrote as he 
has done of his relations with various 
high-placed personages. . . . The Scots- 
man has long been honorably distin- 
guished for its steadfast adherence to 
the higher ethics and better traditions 
of the press; and we cannot but regret 
that a book by its editor should be in 
any degree marred by signs of a want 
of reticence and dignity which 
usually associated with the ‘New Jour- 
nalism.’” The Times is no doubt an 
authority on a matter of this kind; per- 
haps we should say it is the principal 
authority; but whether the editor of the 
Times or the editor of the Scotsman is 
right it is not for us to inquire. We 
should imagine, however, that there can 
be little doubt on which side the public 
will be found. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
possessed by an intense curiosity to 
penetrate into every editorial sanctum, 
not excepting that of the Times, in order 
to dissipate the obscurity or mystery in 
which editors are supposed, or manage, 
to exist. Whether this desire ought, or 
ought not, to be encouraged, we do not 
say. There, however, is the fact. Mr. 
Cooper has not said all he might say; 
but by saying what he has, he has lifted 
the edge of the veil and shown what an 
editor’s duties and temptations are. in 
what way his duties are often dis- 
charged, how they have been discharged 
in the office of the Scotsman, and not a 
few of the details as to the way in 
which, under its successive editors and 
managers. the Scotsman has a'ttained its 
670 
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present position. To the public, with 
its desire for information on these and 
kindred topics, all this cannot fail to be 
intensely interesting as well as instruc- 
tive. Whether the revelations it in- 
volves will prove in any way injurious 
to the position of the Scotsman is a ques- 
tion for the proprietors. Mr. Cooper, 
we have no doubt, has already carefully 
considered it. If we might venture an 
opinion upon it, it would be that the 
effect will be the opposite. There 
probably but one direction in which 
what Mr. Cooper has written can be 


is 


said to be calculated to act with an 
injurious effect, and that is, in the 
direction of flying political kites—a 


direction in which, if the injury inflicted 
tend to discourage the practice, the re- 
sult may be a great public good. 

Fifty years in the history of news- 
papers carry us back to 'the days of the 
old wooden press. Most of the news- 
papers then were weeklies. Their 
offices were a kind of sleepy hollows. 
There was little to do, and that little 
was done leisurely. Railways were 
few. The electric telegraph had not 
been invented. The post brought the 
latest news long before the offices were 
closed for the day. Editors were then 
gentlemen of leisure. of them 
were men of good standing, and vigor- 
ous writers. Others of them, whatever 
their abilities, were given to much eat- 
ing and to much drinking. and were 
often put to strange shifts to furnish the 
requisite copy. Mr. Cooper tells us 
that one editor of his acquaintance, in 
those peaceful and slumberous days, 
printed an article, word for word, from 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal as his 
leader without a single word of ac- 
knowledgment; that another, who 
wrote dull articles when he was sober, 
was in the habit of making them bright 
and vigorous when drunk: and that a 
third, when applied to for his leading 
article. which was to appear next morn- 
ing, called for the Times, cut out, with 
unsteady fingers, one of its leading 
articles, stuck it upon a sheet of paper, 
and then, taking his pen, wrote at the 
top, “What does the Times mean by 
this?” and that with this introduction 


Some 
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the Times leader appeared next morn- 
ing as his own. Since then journalism 
has been completely revolutionized. As 
Mr. Cooper puts it: “Australia is now 
as near to us as London then was to 
Birmingham. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment are at our doors in Edinburgh. 
A whisper in a European court is heard 
in every town in the United Kingdom. 
News from India is published here an 
hour before the time at which it was 
despatched.” 


The old wooden press [he goes on to 
say] has gone. The Cowper machine has 
gone. The newspaper has had to keep 
time with the railway and electric tele- 


graph. It is not often printed from type. 
The invention of the paper process of 


stereotyping has added millions to the cir- 
culation of newspapers. In the old 
wooden press days, and in the days of im- 
proved machinery that followed, the 
printing had to be done from type, and it 
went on at a slow and lumbering pace. 
Only one side of a sheet could be printed 
in a single operation, and only one ma- 
chine could be used. By the adoption of 
the stereotyping process, it became possi- 
ble to start several machines, and in that 
way several thousand copies could be 
printed in an hour, but on one side only. 
The other side had to be printed after- 
wards. Thus every sheet had to go twice 
through the press. This crippled produc- 
tion, and new presses had to be invented. 
Now, a single machine will print between 
twenty and thirty thousand copies an hour 
on both sides. Rolls of paper are at one 
end of the machine. At the other end 
there is an incessant outpouring of news- 
papers, folded and ready to go into the 
hands of the reader. The machine will do 
more than this. Instead of printing a 
single sheet only, it will print three sheets 
for the one copy of the paper, place them 
in position and paste them together. 
Thus larger papers can be produced than 
could be issued of old, and hundreds can be 
printed in the time formerly required to 
print one. Labor is vastly lessened in pro- 
portion to the work done. Yet there are 
at least a hundred workers employed on 
newspapers nowadays for one similarly 
employed fifty years ago. 

“The changes,”’ Mr. Cooper continues, 


“have not been confined to mechanical 
The men employed on jour- 


appliances. 
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nalistic work are not what they were.” 


This of course we must admit. So also 
must we that “there are more able men 
engaged on newspapers now than there 
were in the wooden press days.” It 
follows almost of necessity. Many, 
however, may be disposed to part com- 
pany and even to join issue with him 
when he goes on to say:— 


I am a disbeliever in the giants of old 
times. I don’t believe that Sterling or 
Black could have earned his daily bread as 
a journalist now. They could command 
thunderous sentences; they could not com- 
mand agility. Perhaps the American 
joker carried my opinion to an extreme 
length when he said that Shakespeare 
would not make a newspaper man—he 
lacked the necessary fancy and imagina- 
tion. But the fact remains that for the 
most part the journalists of fifty years ago 
could not have done the work of the jour- 
nalists of to-day. Nay, the point may be 
pressed further. Not only could they not 
have done present-day newspaper work. 
but present-day newspaper men can and 
do produce better work than came from 
the old men. 


“Nobody,” Mr. Cooper tells us, “need 
accept this opinion unless he chooses;” 


but “there it is, and it will be found 
difficult of disproof.” In that we fully 
agree, yet not for the reason Mr. 


Cooper seems to assume. To our mind 
the opinion is purely speculative and 
inferential on a matter in which there 
are not sufficient data either for proof 
or disproof. What the “old men” could 
do or might have done nobody knows. 
They did all they were called to do; 
few men, even among modern journal- 
ists, do more. What they did do, the 
best among them did well; and the in- 
ference one would naturally draw, is 
that with the requisite training and 
pressure, or working under the same 
conditions as present-day journalists, 
they would have proved themselves the 
equals of those who have succeeded 
them. The inference may not be safe: 
we do not say it is; but it is quite as safe 
as the opposite and as little capable of 
disproof. 

Mr. Cooper’s own introduction to jour- 
nalism was through the business office 




















of a newspaper. presumably in Hull. 
During the fifty years he has been con- 
nected with it he has played almost as 
many parts as it is possible legitiniately 
to play in connection with journalism. 
He has been reporter, art-critic, London 
correspondent, sub-editor in London, 
and sub-editor in Edinburgh, the duties 
with which posts, as his present position 
editor of the leading newspaper 
north of the Tweed sufficiently indi- 
cates, he has discharged with credit 
both to himself and to the journals on 
which he been engaged. As re- 
porter and art-critic, he met, as most 
reporters and art-critics do, with many 
men, and has not a few curious and en- 
tertaining reminiscences to record of 
them. The Pyne-Harrison Opera Com- 
pany, he tells us, were used, when on 
provincial tours, to carry their musical 
critic with them. “Of Miss Louise 
Pyne,” he says, “I still love to think as 
of the sweetest singer I have ever 
known. Not Patti in all her glory has 
dethroned my favorite. Grisi with her 
magnificent dramatic power, I had 
heard. Titiens and a host of others I 
can recall with pleasure. But Louise 
Pyne, for flexibility of voice and abso- 
lute purity of intonation, is with me an 
abiding and delightful memory.” He 
has some good stories to tell of things 
that happened behind the scenes, an ex- 
ceedingly amusing one of “an unar- 
ranged-for actor” who turned up one 
night when “The Manager in Distress” 
was to be given, and made “the biggest 
hit of the night.” and another quite as 
amusing of Alfred Mellon, the genial 
conductor of the Pyne-Harrison Com- 
pany, and his gloves. There are remi- 
niscences., too, of the bad old electioneer- 
ing days, when the custom of “chair- 
ing” was still in vogue, and bribery at 
elections was scarcely counted an 
offence. He was present when Mr. 
Clay and Viscount Goderich, the pres- 
ent Marquess of Ripon, were returned 
for Hull. Shortly afterwards they 
were unseated, and ‘this he tells us was 


as 


has 


the way of it:— 


A petition was presented against their 
« eae 


return. evidence showed that 
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there had been wide-spread bribery, and a 
commission of inquiry was issued. The 
head of that commission was a Mr. Solly 


Flood, who was, I think, an Irishman. 
The commission sat for weeks, and 
brought to light the fact that several 


thousands of voters had been bribed by 
payments averaging thirty shillings each. 
They had been nominally engaged as mes- 
sengers, and never delivered any message, 
or went anywhere, except to draw their 
pay. The business had been managed by 
an expert old electioneer, familiarly known 
as Sammy Wilde. He was a little stout 
man, whose business was that of a slater. 
He had been electioneering from his youth 
upward, and was trusted for his honesty 
by all the candidates he favored. In his 
time he must have had many pretty ex- 
periences in the way of bribery; but he had 
never done it on so large a scale before. 
The borough narrowly escaped disfran- 
chisement. I suppose its size and the fact 
that there were a few virtuous men in it 
saved the constituency. 


It was before this commission that 
Mr. Clay defended the practice of 
bribery at elections, at least at Hull, on 
the ground that ‘those who had received 
bribes were not unprincipled men, but 
were in the habit of receiving payment 
for their votes, and expected to be paid 
for voting for the man with whom they 
agreed. The town of Beverley, it would 
appear, had an electioneering agent at 
that time who was quite as expert as 
the agent in Hull. 


Its Sammy Wilde was a man named 
Daniel Boyes, a publican. He was a great 
favorite with the free and independent 
electors. He always took care that there 
Was a contest, and that they were paid. 
At one election two candidates were under 
his wing. They were Liberals. One of 
them was Mr. or Baron Goldsmid, a rich 
Hebrew. Jewish disabilities had not then 
been removed; and Boyes pointed out to 
the electors the everlasting glory that 
would be theirs if they did their part in the 
battle of civil and religious freedom by re- 
turning Mr. Goldsmid. That would be a 
great and crowning victory for them as 
Liberals. Strangely Boyes’ ardor for Mr. 
Goldsmid suddenly cooled. It became 
known that there was a rupture between 
them. The rumor spread that Mr. Gold- 
smid had refused to put his cheque-book at 
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Physician,” and “that wonderful 
novel,” “Ten Thousand a Year,”’—books 
which continued to be eagerly read for 
some years after, and are not entirely 
out of date in the present. AS a judge, 


the disposal of Daniel. Such a thing had 
never been heard of before. It was an un- 
pardonable sin, and it was not pardoned. 
Mr. Goldsmid was rejected. The other 
Liberal was returned along with a genuine 
old Tory, Mr. Sackville Lane Fox. The 
free and independent electors had resented 
the indignity put upon them by Mr. Gold- 
smid, and had voted for Mr. Fox with- 
out payment. That at least was said at 
the time. I am not sure that they had 
shown so much self-denial. 


The amenities of the hustings figure 
as a matter of course in these old elec- 
tioneering reminiscences. They were 
not always pleasant. Sometimes they 
were exceedingly rough, especially 
when they took the shape of paving- 
stones, brickbats, rotten fish or rotten 
eggs. After withstanding a shower of 
these last, one candidate, as soon as it 
ceased, wound up what he had to say 
with the words: “Gentlemen who do not 
intend to vote for me, for these and 
other mercies” (pointing to his bespat- 
terings) “I thank you. It is most grat- 
ifying that you are not more in number. 
If you had been, you would have fin- 
ished me as a man. As it is, you have 
given me strength as a condidate. You 
have proved that my foes are not so 
numerous as my friends. To-morrow I 
shall win at the poll.” And win, it 
seems, he did. Such, in fact, was 
usually the way. The candidate most 
likely to succeed often got the rough- 
est treatment. Recent legisiation has 
made these pleasant amenities of the 
hustings things of the past. It is to be 
hoped that. if it has not done so already, 
it will soon make the practices of such 
spirits as Mr. Sammy Wilde and Mr. 
Daniel Boyes impossible. 

Of literary men in these, his early 
days, Mr. Cooper met with few. There 
were few to meet. “At that time a real 
live author was a man to know. In 
these days they are as plentiful as 
blackberries, or colonels in the United 
States.” However. he met with three: 
Samuel Warren, Thackeray, and 
Dickens. With Warren he seems to 
have been on intimate terms. At the 
time he was recorder of Hull. and had 
already written his “Diary of a Late 


Warren “was most polite,” and often 


most severe. 


He used to be as polite with criminals as 
with friends. On one occasion a prisoner 
had been found guilty of pocket-picking. 
He was an old offender. Warren had 
begun to sentence him with the words, 
“Prisoner at the bar,”’ when he was inter- 
rupted by the Clerk of the Peace, who re- 
minded him that some formality had been 
omitted. “I beg your pardon, prisoner.” 
he cried, “I must really beg your pardon. 
I was about to be guilty of an irregular- 
ity.” Then the formality was gone 
through, and after a ten minutes’ lecture 
to the prisoner, that worthy was sen- 
tenced to as heavy a punishment as could 
be awarded in the case. 


Warren's weakness—a weakness to 
which, in Mr. Cooper’s opinion, most 
literary men are given—was vanity. 
“He was always posing, always feeling 
for applause. Yet you could not be 
angry with him or despise him. He 
Was sincerely and honestly vain. It 
was the vanity of a child dressed in new 
clothes. What is more, he knew he was 
vain, and he struggled against it with- 
out success.” Dickens, for some rea- 
son or other, failed to impress Mr. 
Cooper. “Doubtless.” he says, “that 
was my fault. Anyway, it is a fact.” 
His meeting with Thackeray was 
different. The story of it is delightful, 
and as it forms an hitherto unwritten 
chapter about one of whom little is 
generaily known, and that little not al- 
ways correct, though somewhat long. 
we shall here transcribe it. and as much 
on Mr. Cooper’s account as on Thack- 
eray’s. Thackeray, we must premise 
was in Hull delivering his lectures on 
“The Four Georges.” Mr. Cooper at- 
tended the first of them as a reporter, 
and wrote out a fairly long account 
of it. 

On the morning when the revort ap- 


peared, a note from Thackeray was put 
into my hands at the office. In it he 




















simply asked that the gentleman who had 
reported his lectures would call upon him. 
I was mightily proud of the invitation. I 
pictured to myself the interview, and 
thought of praises which would be given to 
me. I knew the report was accurate as 
fur as it went, and it did not enter into 
my mind that fault could be found with 
me. I went, and was brought to Thack- 
eray. He rose from his chair, and stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, beckoned me 
to a seat. Then the conversation began. 

“Are you the young man who reported 
my lecture?” he asked. 

“I am.” 

“Do you know, sir, that you have done 
your best to deprive me of my living?” 

“No,” said I, in sheer astonishment. 

“You have,” he said. “I make my liv- 
ing by delivering those lectures. If they 
ure reported, no one will come to hear 
them, and I shall not be wanted.” 

“That view of the matter never occurred 
to me,” I said, somewhat nervously. “I 
had no other object than to let the general 
public, who could not hear the lectures, 
know what they were like.” 

“No doubt,” he said, “but there are peo- 
ple who will be satisfied with mere reports, 
und I shall be deprived of my just gains as 
a worker.” 

“Was the report good as far as it went?” 

“Confound it, sir, that is what I com- 
plain of. If the report had not been good, 
I should not have cared. The public 
would have seen that it was rubbish that 
I could not have written.” 

“In that case,” said I, “as I have not 
wronged you by incapacity or stupidity, 
you have nothing to complain of save my 
ignorance of your position. That igno- 
rance is now removed, and of course, so 


far as Iam concerned, I shall respect your 
’ 


wishes.’ 
“Thank you. 
consulted ?” 
“Of course,” I replied, “the editor may 
have views of his own, and I must do his 
bidding, but I have no doubt that when 
I tell him what you have said, he will not 
the lectures to further re- 


Is there any one else to be 


require be 
ported.” 
“Then you will tell him.” 
“Yes, as soon as I see him.” 
“Thank you. Then that matter is at an 
end.” 
I was rising to go when he said, “And 
now young sir, what do you think of the 
lecture?” 
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“I thought it very clever,” 1 replied, 
“but I thought you had used a great deal 
of cleverness in trying to hide a kindly 
heart under the cover of cheap cynicism.” 

“Confound it,” he said, “you are frank 
enough. What you mean by cheap 
cynicism ?” 

“Well, Iam scarcely prepared to answer 
that question off hand.” 

“I think you should try to tell me what 
you mean. It sounds like harsh criticism.” 

“Please remember, it is the criticism of 
a very young man. Perhaps it is imperti- 
nent.” 

“T am sure you did not mean to be im- 
pertinent, I should like to know what was 
in your mind.” 

“T thought the lecture was cynical. 
will, I think, admit that it is.” 

He nodded, and I went on. 

“It struck me that the cynicism was 
what any clever man who chose to give 
his mind to it could produce, and there- 
fore I spoke of it as cheap cynicism.” 

“Thank you,” he said with a_ smile. 
“Perhaps you are right. But no one has 
ever said such a thing to me _ before. 
Don’t imagine I am offended. Ex oribus 
parrulorum; you know the rest.” 

I did, and I felt a little mortified. But 
the kindness of the tone soon removed all 
that feeling. I was a babe to him and I 
had been a venturesome babe. 

That was my interview with Thackeray. 
So far as I remember, I never saw him in 
private again, and doubtless he soon for- 
got all that had passed. It had one effect, 
so far as I was concerned. It made me 
much more modest in future in expressing 
opinions as to any man’s literary work. 


do 


You 


The number of those who heard 
Thackeray deliver “The Four Georges” 
or any one of his lectures must be 
rapidly decreasing. The present writer 
once heard him, not on the same occa- 
sion as Mr. Cooper, but on another, and 
as he cannot remember having seen any 
account of Thackeray as a lecturer, he 
will set down what he is able to recall. 
At the time he was very young and can 
remember little of the lecture itself. 
The place was a northern city, and the 
lecture, “George the Third.” Long be- 
fore the advertised time the hall was 
packed from floor to ceiling with some 
fifteen hundred or two thousand people. 
The area and side galleries were filled 
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with the fashionable part of the audi- 
ence and presented a brilliant appear- 
ance. Punctually to the moment 
Thackeray appeared on the platform, 
and after a brief introduction by the 
chairman the lecturer began. He stood 
tall and straight, clad in evening dress, 
with his large white head thrown 
slightly back, a little to the right. and 
perfectly calm. When well under 
weigh he stood upon one leg with the 
other thrown across it. His right hand 
was thrust into his trouser’s pocket; in 
the left he held his manuscript. From 
beginning to end he spoke in a calm, 
clear, steady voice, well modulated, but 
seldom rising and seldom falling. Now 
and then he would change his posture, 
but made no attempt to assist his voice 
with the slightest action. The voice 
went on calmly, steadily, and without 
interruption. The only motion he made 
beside the one already mentioned was 
that of hitching up his spectacles, or 
shifting the sheets of his manuscript, 
a process which seemed to be quite un- 
necessary, as he never referred to or so 
much as looked at them. He was per- 
fectly audible throughout the whole of 
the building. There was little or no 
applause during the lecture, but the 
moment the lecturer sat down, it broke 
out into a perfect storm. One of the 
local notables moved a vote of thanks, 
but when the chairman turned round to 
convey it, the lecturer was gone. The 
lecture, it may be remembered begins 
with the words: “We have to glance 
over sixty years in as many minutes.” 
On that occasion they were perfectly 
true. He had just time to deliver the 
lecture in sixty minutes and then to 
drive as hard as he could to the station 
to catch the last train for London, and 
he did it. 

But to return to Mr. Cooper. In 1861, 
he moved to London, obtained an en- 
gagement on the staff of the Morning 
Star reporter, had various expe- 
riences in the Reporter’s Gallery as its 
representative, and in 1862 was in- 
stalled its chief and sole sub-editor, 
with Mr. Samuel Lucas. the brother-in- 
law of Mr. Bright, for his chief. Among 
others he had Mr. Justin M‘Carthy as a 


as 
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colleague. Of him, when speaking of 
the contributors to the Vorning Star, he 
says:— 


Justin M‘Cartuy was by far the most 
scholarly and persuasive. It used to be 
said of Macaulay that he was a book in 
breeches. The same might be said ef 
Justin M‘Carthy. He had read widely, 
and he remembered everything he had 
read. I never knew a man with such a 
marvellous memory. Rarely have I seen 
him use a book of reference, yet his arti- 
cles would often be studded with quota- 
tions, and they were always correctly 
made. He had an easy grace of style, 
which is not common. He always knew 
his subject, and thus he wrote with great 
effect. ... I do not think he can 
attain the highest eminence in anything. 
He is always pleasing, but never convine- 
ing. I mean that what he says and does 
leaves no lasting impression. What he 
wanted was a spice of the devil. If he 
could have got angry, he would have been 
a great man. Sometimes in his writing 
he seems to be getting nearly red hot. If 
he could get to white heat, he would be the 
foremost writer of his time. In politics 
it is the same. He has more knowledge 
of the world and more constructive ability 
than all the rest of the party to which 
he adheres. But he cannot be angry: he 
cannot get into a passion; he «an- 
not even simulate one. Thus he has been 
made a figure-head and vastly inferior 
men are regarded real leaders. He 
would have done better to have kept to 
literature. 


ever 


as 


When Mr. Samuel Lucas, owing to ill- 
health, was contemplating withdrawing 
from the editorial direction of the 
Vorning Star, Mr. Cooper was asked to 
take the acting editorship of the jour- 
nal. He declined and suggested Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy as the fittest man for 
the post, and Mr. M‘Carthy was ap- 
pointed. 

As sub-editor, Mr. Cooper came across 
a number of “liners,” or as they are 
commonly called penny-a-liners. who in 
the sixties had a profitable time. Some 
of them were dishonest; some of them 


made mistakes; most of them were 
clever. Each of them had his own par- 
ticular line. One took fires, another 


inquests, another executions, and so on. 














One of the fraternity named Butterfield 
took every hanging whether in London 
or in the country under his care. A 
<ood many of the lines he was paid for 
were inventions. One hanging he re- 
ported never came off. All the Same 
he demanded payment for the copy that 
had been used. The garrotting scare 
which almost created a panic in London 
some thirty years ago, will be remem- 
bered by many. Accounts of attempt 
to garrot and rob foot passengers ap- 
peared in the papers daily. Letters 
were written; the police were blamed. 
and there was no end of trouble about 
it. In the main Mr. Cooper tells us it 
was the production of liners, and prin- 
cipally of two. 


They furnished most of the reports of 
garrottings, and distributed the supposed 
outrages in the most impartial manner 
over London. No district was safe if 
these reports were to be trusted. The 
brothers reaped a rich harvest while the 
seare lasted. It would have continued 
longer if they had not overreached them- 
selves. One night they wrote a telling 
story of a garrotting outrage in St. Paul’s 
churehyard. They killed the gentleman 
who was robbed; that is, they stated that 
he had died of the injuries he had re- 
ceived. The city police had never heard 
of the affair, and they were anxious to get 
particulars of it from the newspapers 
that had printed the story. They got all 
that could be given; but it was not much. 
There had been no murder, no robbery, no 
disturbance of the peace of any kind. 
The whole report was an _ invention. 
From that time little more was heard 
about garrotting in London. 


Most politicians will remember Mr. 
Beal’s League and the great political 
movement he was supposed to be at the 
head of before the Reform Bill of 1867 
passed. They will remember, too. the 
great number of meetings which were 
said to be held in favor of it, and the 
number of new leagues and associations 
that were then started. Mr. Cooper 
throws considerable light upon them, 
and reveals a few things that may help 
to foster a little healthy scepticism 


about other leagues and associations, 
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All these associations [he says, speaking 
of some of those of the sixties] held their 
meetings in one place. It was, I think, 
in Wine Office Court in Fleet Street. 
They met_almost nightly and talked high 
politics. Their speeches were reported, 
and, in some cases, commented upon. The 
liner who furnished the speeches had 
handsome reward at the end of each week. 
At last a curious person connected with a 
newspaper made inquiries, and found that 
the men who made the speeches did so in 
conclaves of half-a-dozen in a small room. 
Those who were not speaking were smok- 
ing. One night they were representing 
this “league.” The next night they were 
representing that “association.” It was 
a manufacture of copy for the liner. I am 
not prepared to say that the reports he 
produced had no effect upon the politics 
of the time. I believe they had. It was 
generally believed that the associations 
were real, and that there was a weight of 
opinion behind them. The truth was 
what I have told. Possibly there may 
have been political movements later with 
as little substantial basis. But I am not 
sure that they have been of much profit 
to any industrious and ingenious liner. 


One liner chose the ecclesiastical line 
and was known in newspaper offices as 
the Bishop-maker. He was well edu- 
cated and could write well. “The 
story,” says Mr. Cooper, “ran thus: 
when a see became vacant, the liner 
always sent to the papers, within two 
or three days, a short paragraph some- 
thing like this: ‘It is stated that the 
Bishopric of so and so will be conferred 
upon the Very Rev. Canon —— or the 
Rev. Dr. The name of the Rey. 
Mr. —— is also mentioned in connection 
with the appointment.’ The next day 
another paragraph would be sent, put- 
ting the matter a little stronger.” The 
popular belief was that Lord Palmers- 


ton, then the great dispenser of 
ecclesiastical patronage, was largely 


guided in his selections for bishoprics 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the 
theory arose that the latter was in- 
fluenced by these paragraphs and 
recommended one of the clergymen 
named. Whether the theory was cor- 
rect or not, the fact remains. Mr. 
Cooper tells us, that clergymen whom 
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the liner named were on more than one 
occasion chosen for bishoprics. A liner 
who began by styling himself Count 
Carlo Borromeo was more ingenious 
still, and had a singular career. 

After the Dial, which was founded, it 
would seem, for the purpose of teaching 
better morals to journalism, had been 
incorporated with the Morning Star, Mr. 
Cooper saw much of Mr. John Bright, 
and has many highly interesting remi- 
niscences torelateabout him. “He used 
to come into my room, and sit for an 
hour or two, smoking all the while, and 
talking as few men could talk. It is 
true of him that to know him was a 


liberal education.” As to the charge 
which has sometimes been brought 
against him that he was a “narrow 


man,” Mr. Cooper says “no charge could 
be more unfounded. I never met a man 
with wider sympathies, or with a kind- 
lier toleration for those who did not 
agree with him. .. . I never heard him 
say an obviously unjust thing; I never 
heard him say an uncharitable thing of 
an opponent. I have heard him scores 
of times excuse those whe assailed 
him.” In their frequent talks together, 
Mr. Bright seems to have opened his 
mind pretty freely to Mr. Cooper re- 
specting many of his political contem- 


poraries. His pet aversion, Mr. 
Cooper tells us, seemed to be Lord 
Palmerston. One statement of Mr. 


Bright’s, which Mr. Cooper records, will 
take not a few by surprise. When 
speaking of Lord Palmerston, and after 
caHing him “an aristocrat to the tips of 
his fingers,” he said, “I believe this 
country Owes much to its aristocracy, 
and may in the future owe more.” 
Mr. Bright has often been called “the 
great demagogue.” Those who _ in- 
vented this title for him, probably little 
imagined that he held any such a be- 
lief. For Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Mr. Bright had a “great admiration,” 
and “praised him often as a sincere man 
of the highest ability.” Earl Russell, 
then Lord John, was not one of Mr. 
Bright’s favorites; nor was, as might be 
expected, Mr. Disraeli—“I never heard 
him” [Mr. Bright], Mr. Cooper writes, 
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“say anything against the Conservative 
leader that indicated personal dislike, 
but he has quietly laughed at him many 
times. He did not believe that Disraeli 
was in earnest about anything save his 
own advancement.” Very naturally 
Mr. Gladstone also often formed the 
subject of their conversation. The 
opinions which Mr. Bright is reported 
by Mr. Cooper to have expressed about 
him, will seem to many to contain a con- 
siderable amount of truth. On one 
occasion he said: “He (Mr. Gladstone) is 
an honest man; he believes what he 
says. The worst of it is that he too 
readily believes what he wishes to be- 
lieve.” When Mr. Cooper urged that 
“Mr. Gladstone might take a course 
that was in the opinion of most people 
likely to be ruinous,” and asked, “what 
then?” Mr. Bright replied, “Oh, then, 
‘most people’ would have to fight him,” 
and added, “I see your point and agree 
with it. Mr. Gladstone is like fire. He 
is a good servant and may be a bad 
master.” To the great speech which 
Mr. Bright delivered on that memorable 
Saturday evening when the House of 
Commons met to pass a bill suspending 
habeas corpus in Ireland, Mr. Cooper 
attributes the origin of many, if not 
most, of the remedial measures for Ire- 
land that have since been passed. 

In 1868 Mr. Cooper accepted an invi- 
tation to become assistant to Mr. Russel, 
the editor of the Scotsman. It was not 
his first connection with that paper. 
He had already acted as its London 
agent or correspondent, and tells an 
amusing story of how, in the early days 
of the electric telegraph, a clerk in 
charge of an office in London was too 
soundly asleep to be awakened by any 
amount of battering at the door, but was 
atlastawakened by telegraph from Edin- 
burgh. His reminiscences in respect to 
the Scotsman are not exactly a history of 
it, though they occupy a good part of his 
volume, but they form the best con 
tribution towards the history of it 
which has yet appeared. Mr. Cooper 
speaks with considerable pride of the 
Scotsman, and is entitled to do 
From its foundation in 1817 it has al- 


So. 














ways been characterized by indepen- 
dence, integrity, and enterprise. In 
several matters of importance it has 
proved itself the pioneer of improve- 
ment, and has laid down lines which 
the newspapers, both in and out of Lon- 
don, have had to follow. It was the 
Scotsman, or at least its managers, who 
invented the “Special Wire,” and the 
column of “Private Correspondence.” 
In the person of Mr. Cooper, it fought 
the battle of the Reporters’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons for the Provin- 
cial papers. It inaugurated the policy 
of establishing agents in every centre of 
population, and of dealing directly with 
them instead of through middlemen. 
Its manager was chiefly instrumental 
in breaking down the _ telegraphic 
tariff, and securing for the public an 
abundant supply of the “latest news.” 
it was the Scotsman, too, that invented 
the special newspaper trains, an insti- 
tution which is now at work all over 
the country, and distributes the news- 
paper with a speed and regularity 
scarcely equalled by the post. These 
things have proved to be of no small 
service both to the press and the public. 
One result may be noted: the circulation 
of the Scotsman has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, and while other and older 
papers have vanished from Edinburgh. 
it stands now as an example of almost 
unrivalled success. 

As already stated the Scotsman—we 
ure of course following Mr. Cooper 
was founded in 1817. It originated in 
no “political oppression;’ but in a 
purely local discussion. Politics in fact 
had nothing to do with its origin. Its 
projectors were Mr. Charles M‘Laren. 
Mr. William Ritchie, Mr. John Robert- 
and Mr. John Ritchie. To these 
were subsequently added, but before 
the paper was issued, Mr. James Mac- 
donald, Mr. A. Abernethy, printer, and 
Mr. J. M‘Diarmid, then connected with 
the Commercial Bank, but afterwards 
editor of the Dumfries Courier. The 
title was invented by Mr. William 
Ritchie, who “drew up the prospectus, 
and by his exertions. and personal in- 
fluence, contributed more than any 
other individual to establish the paper.” 


son, 
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The prospectus was issued on the 30th 
November, 1816, and the first number of 
the Scotsman appeared on the 25th of 
January, 1817. The editorship of the 
paper was nominally in the hands of 
Mr. C. M‘Laren, Mr. Jno. M‘Diarmid, 
and Mr. W. Ritchie, who were known as 
the “Ostensible Editors;’ but “the real 
practical editor was Mr. C. M‘Laren.” 
For a while the new venture was boy- 
cotted by the “authorities.” Sympa- 
thizers with it were obliged to be reti- 
cent about it. “To have been known as 
a reader of the paper would have been 
fatal to the business of some of them.” 
“It has been known, and is true,” Mr. 
Cooper says, “that ‘respectable’ men 
who were Liberal in sentiment got their 
clerks to subscribe to the paper that 
it might be smuggled into their own 
houses; the clerks had nothing to lose, 
the masters had.” Things have since 
wonderfully changed. One of the main 
factors in the change it may safely be 
said has been the Scotsman. 

During the eighty years of its exist- 
ence the Scotsman has known, according 
to Mr. Cooper’s “Retrospect,” but three 
working editors. Unless we are mis- 
taken it has also known a fourth, Mr. R. 
Wallace, the sitting member for East 
Edinburgh. Mr. Cooper has been asso- 
ciated with the paper for thirty years. 
and for twenty has been its chief, and 
“still,” as the Times testifies, “conducts 
the great organ of Scottish opinion with 


unabated vigor and ability.” Mr. C. 
M‘Laren, the first occupant of the 


editorial chair, “was a clear thinker, 
and, as he was to prove, a clear and 
vigorous writer. His humor was not 
demonstrative. He it was, who years 
later, in conversation with Mr. J. R. 
Findlay, confessed that he joked with 
difficulty.” ...“Mr. M‘Laren had a 
resolute purpose, a clear grasp of prin- 
ciples, and a gift of clear exposition. 
He laid the foundation of the paper's 
character: he justified its existence.” 
Of Mr. Alexander Russel, Mr. M‘Laren’s 
Mr. Cooper speaks with 
He has many pleasant 


successor, 
affection. 


memories to record of him, and is at 
great pains to define his exact position 
teferring 


in respect to the Scotsman. 
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to the notion that Russel was himself 
the Scotsman, and that every articte in it 
was from his pen, he says that in 
neither case is the statement correct. 
Russel “was not the Scotsman,” and 
“never regarded himself as such.” As 
to his contributions Mr. Cooper re- 
marks:— 


No doubt the pages bore witness to his 
skill as an editor. Everybody or almost 
everybody thought it [the Scotsman] was 
un every-day proof of his skill as a writer. 
It was nothing of the kind; for the reason 
that the ordinary reader could not disen- 
tangle what he wrote from what was 
written by others. In the early years of 
his editorship, when the paper was pub- 
lished twice a week, most of the articles 
that appeared might be his, all of them 
certainly were not. When the paper be- 
gan to be published daily, he wrote a 
great deal. It is said that in forty or fifty 
consecutive publications of the paper, an 
article from his hand appeared. That is 
as such 


not a wonderful performance 
things are judged nowadays - 


eould not write every article in the paper. 
Yet outside critics attributed all the 
articles to him; at least they attributed all 
the best—all that showed humor—to him. 
In this way some myths have been substi- 
tuted for facts in regard to his work. 


Apropos of this, Mr. Cooper points out 
the ideas respecting the duties of a 
newspaper editor as entertained in Lon- 
don and in the Provinces, and in a meas- 
ure justifies the idea held in the latter. 


It ought always to be remembered when 
Russel is spoken of as an editor that the 
conception of the duties of that office was 
different in Edinburgh and in London. 
There is a like difference between English 
provincial papers and London papers. 
The conception of the duties of an editor 
in London was, and is, that he ought not 
to write himself, but correct and mould 
the writings of others. In my opinion the 
Edinburgh view is the correct one, if 
newspapers are to be really vigorous ex- 
ponents of principles or vigorous critics. 
If an editor does not feel a keen interest 
in a question he cannot treat it, or have 
it treated properly, unless he is fortunate 
enough to find a writer who does take a 
keen interest in it. Any skilled hand can 
produce an article of some kind on any 
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subject; only the man who believes with 
all his heart in what he writes, and takes 
a deep interest in it, can produce an 
article that will move the public. Readers 
are quick to see through mere phrase- 
making and _  sentence-spinning. Thus 
ninety-nine out of every hundred news- 
paper articles written to order never have, 
or could have, the slightest weight. This 
is why I think an editor should write as 
well as mould what is written. 


As many will remember, Russel some 
years ago gave great offence to Free 
Churchmen in the Highlands by criticis- 
ing, with infinite humor, a young Free 
Church minister who, in his zeal, had 
denounced a number of young men and 
women as having sinned against light 
by dancing at a wedding or some 
festivity. “Shortly afterwards Russel 
was taking a holiday and found himself 
travelling by coach in Sutherlandshire. 
There was some stoppage at an hotel 
door, round which were standing 
several of the men of the place, whose 
day’s work it commonly was to watch 
the coach arrive and depart. Rux<sel 
noticed two or three of these industrious 
men looking at him and overheard their 
words. “See that man sitting on the 
coach?” “Yes, who is he?” “Don’t 
you know him?’ “No, who is , 
“That iss the enemy of the People of 
70d. It iss Russel. the editor of the 
Scotsman.” Mr. Cooper has many other 
reminiscences to relate about his former 
chief both of a literary, social and polit- 
ical character; but we must refer the 
reader for them to Mr. Cooper’s often 
amusing and always instructive pages. 

When Mr. Cooper came to Scotland in 
1868, it was a new country to him. He 
knew no one in Edinburgh outside the 
Scotsman office, and had only once be- 
fore visited the city. Before coming for 
good, “warnings,” he says, “were ad- 
dressed to me in London, by friends 
there, as to the coldness—atmospheric 
and otherwise—I should experience in 
Scotland. At that time—and there are 
indications that it is to some extent the 
same now—the London and general Fn- 
glish idea of Seotland was, that it was 
cold enough in winter to rival the 
climate of the North Pole, that the peo- 


he? 














pie were scarcely more than half civil- 
ized, that the men wore kilts, and the 
women short petticoats, with no bon- 
nets, and that no music was known in 
the country save the skirl of the bag- 
pipes.” There can be no doubt that this 
was and is the case among many. The 
present writer remembers that some- 
what later than 1868, the period re- 
ferred to by Mr. Cooper, and when com- 
munication between the two sides of 
the Border had become more frequent, 
he had considerable difficulty in per- 
suading an elderly English lady, whom 
he met in one of the Midland counties 
of England, that the people of Scotland 
were quite as ciyilized as Englishmen, 
that they did not all wear kilts, and that 
they did not all live entirely upon oat- 
meal. He remembers, too, that when 
he tried to explain to her that the 
Church of England was not the Church 
of Scotland, and that Episcopalians 
were not in exactly the same position 
as in England, her look was one of in- 
credulity, and that she abruptly broke 
off the conversation with the remark that 
she was “unable to understand it.” Mr. 
Cooper mentions an Englishman who 
was so utterly averse to Scotland that 
he laid it down in his will, that in the 
event of any of his children visiting the 
country, they should be disinherited. 
That gentleman sat in the House of 
Commons for one of the divisions of 
London. 

One of the first notable Scotsmen Mr. 
Cooper met after taking up his residence 
in Edinburgh was Mr. John Hill Burton, 
the historian. He has been often de- 
scribed. Mr. Cooper’s description of 
him is as good as any we have met 
with. 


He was one of the most eccentric of 
men I have ever met. He seemed to have 
& supreme contempt for all ordinary 
conventionalities. He dressed shabbily: 
he had an untidy appearance. He lived 
among books, and the dust upon them 
seemed to have become engrained in his 
skin and his garments. He had an ex- 
cellent opinion of his own ability, and it 
was justified, for he had done most admi- 
rable historical work for Scotland... . 
He had great humor of a caustic kind. I 
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do not think he was sympathetic. He 
prided himself upon the firmness with 


which he held his opinions. It always 
seemed as if he were afraid of showing 
kindly feeling. I do not mean that he 
was, or even appeared to be, an unkindly 
man. Such an impression would be alto- 
gether unjustifiable. What I mean is that 
he shut out kindliness towards individuals 
in the exercise of his function of critic. 
When he had his pen in his hand, every 
man and every matter must be discussed 
on sound—or what he believed to be sound 
—principles, and the man or the opinion he 
objected to had a bad quarter of an hour. 


Here is a description of a dinner at 
the old house in which Burton lived on 
the slope of Craiglockhart Hill. 


Russel, myself, and Mr. Robert Cox, 
uncle of the present M.P. for South Edin 
burgh, were invited to dine with Burton. 
We got there, we found our way, or were 
piloted, up stone, spiral staircases, and 
through dim passages, first to the drawing 
room and then to the dining-room. There 
were books in all directions, and after 
some delay there was dinner. The one 
feature of it that I remember was that 
Burton had the wine for use in bottles 
under the table. Did the wine on the 
table run short, he fished up another bottle 
from under the table. So we went on to 
the end of the entertainment. It was an 
entertainment in other than a materia! 
aspect. The talk was good. Russe!’s 
buoyaney had a capital foil in Burton's 
cynicism. A merrier evening was never 
spent. 


Dr. John Brown, the author of “Rab 
and his Friends,” was of an altogether 
different character. “He was in love 
with the world, not with worldliness, 
but with everything animate and inan- 
imate in creation. Evil was a pain to 
him; good was his desire. He thought 
more of others than of himself. His 
modesty was the feature of his char- 
acter that was known to all men.” 
Different from both, though in 
point similar to Burton, was Professor 
Blackie. Of him Mr. Cooper makes the 
somewhat caustic remark: “No 


one 


one 


could see him marching along the street. 
plaid on shoulder, staff in hand, without 
seeing that he had what the Kilbarchan 
weaver called 


guid conceit o° him- 


“a 
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sel.” Mr. Cooper is inclined to think 
that the world “likes that kind of de- 
velopment.” We are inclined to think 
the same. As Mr. Cooper remarks, 
“the world is disposed to take a man at 
his own estimate. It wants self-asser- 
tion.” All the same Blackie had many 
good points and the public liked him. 

To Mr. Cooper’s intimacy with Mr. 
Bright we have already referred. 
Among the other politicians or leaders 
in politics who figure in his reminis- 
cences are Mr. John Morley, the late 
Mr. Craig Sellar, Mr. Adam, now Sir 
W. TP. Adam, whose acquaintance he 
made, shortly after joining the Scots- 
man, in Edinburgh, and who was then 
the manager of the affairs of the 
Liberal party in Scotland. Others were 
the late W. E. Forster, the late Lord 
Granville, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the late Mr. Childers, the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Glad- 
stone. The last time he saw Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was in Edinburgh. 
The conversation that passed was long 
and interesting. Several passages in it 
deserve to be cited, but we restrict our- 
selves to the following:— 


Then the talk went on to the question of 
naval defence, and he told me many facts 
that had come to his knowledge about our 
navy and the navy of France. This led 
him to make a most remarkable declara- 
tion—“If I had known when I was in 
office what I know now, I would have cut 
off my hand rather than have resigned 
when I did.”” It was obvious that he was 
very much in earnest. The avowal led 
him to say that impetuousness had been 
his great fault. He jumped to conclu- 
sions too readily, he said; and he added 
that he was very headstrong. 


With Mr. Gladstone Mr. Cooper had 
no personal acquaintance till the year 
1879, the year of the first Mid-Lothian 
campaign. Mr. Cooper saw a good deal 
of him both then and subsequently. In 
1885 he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Childers, who in the general election at 
the end of that year, after losing his 
seat for Pontefract, was returned for 
the Southern Division of Edinburgh. 
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Between the two a pretty close in- 
timacy sprang up, and Mr. Cooper gives 
a very remarkable account of Mr. 
Childers’s attitude towards Home Rule. 
The whole passage is very curious, but 
too long for quotation. The following 
contains the gist of it: “Several times 
during the general election of 1886 Mr. 
Childers came to me. I was on the 
Unionist side; he was on the side of 
Mr. Gladstone... . - All the time in 
talks with me, he was expressing his 
regret that Mr. Gladstone had brought 
forward the Home Rule Bill, or that he 
had made it what it was. Again and 
again my visitor assured me that he 
was much more nearly in agreement 
with me than he was with Home Rule. 
All the same he defended the bill in 
public and kept on Mr. Gladstone's 
side.” To this Mr. Cooper adds: “Mr. 
Childers was by no means singular 
among the colleagues of Mr. Glad- 
stone.” ... “After the bill was intro- 
duced, and frequently in the years since. 
I have heard from their own lips con- 
demnation of the whole policy of Home 
Kule, and especially of Mr. Gladstone's 
share in it.” Then comes the remark: 
“They have not said these things on 
public platforms.” Mr. Cooper also re- 
cords how Mr. Childers while a member 
of the Cabinet sent to him for publica- 
tion an outline of the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886. which he inserted in the Scots- 
man. For doing this Mr. Cooper has 
been seriously taken to task. But if it 
was sent to him. as he alleges it was, 
for publication, the fault, if fault it was. 
It would appear 
are not always 


can searcely be his. 
that Cabinet “secrets” 
regarded as secrets. 
Mr. Cooper was on board the Tan- 
tallon Castle in June, 1895, when the 
news was received of the defeat of the 
Rosebery government, and depicts the 
consternation which was felt by the 
majority of those who, at the invitation 
of Sir Donald Currie. had joined Mr. 
Gladstone for the purpose of witnessing 
the opening of the Kiel Canal. “They 
were at no pains to disguise their vex- 
ation. . . . All the rest of the day there 
was uneasiness amongst the ministerial 

















They could not 
This 
was on a Saturday. Next day all at- 
tended church service. Mr. Cooper is 
afraid that many minds were wander- 
ing from the prayers to the political 
situation. That, however, he says, was 
not the case with Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
for “he was engrossed in the service. 
Nothing could divert his attention from 
it.” On the Monday Mr. Cooper had an 
interview with Mr. Gladstone, who said 
to him:— 


section of our party. 
talk of anything but the defeat.” 


I am an old man, conscious that I stand 
on the verge of the grave, and that I 
should have liked to tell you that though 
political affairs have now little or no inter- 
est for me, I have been impressed by the 
honesty with which you have conducted 
your paper. I do not read many news- 
papers and have not done so for some 
time; but particular matters in news- 
papers are brought under my notice, and 
what you have written has often been 
brought to me. We have differed. I 
could not agree with you. I think you 
have been wrong; but I have been im- 
pressed by your straight-forwardness and 
earnestness in enforcing your views. 
Perhaps if there had been much 
straight-forwardness in other quarters it 
would have been better. 


as 


We 
It is 
set 


This must be our last quotation. 
close the volume with reluctance. 
full of good things. Nothing 
down in malice. Everything in it is 
kindly and straightforward. For the 
history of .ne Scotsman it is of excep- 
tional value. It is of value too for the 
history of politics. There is not a dull 
page or paragraph in it, and whosoever 
takes it up will be unwilling to lay it 
down until he has read to its last page. 


is 
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THE ENSHRINEMENT OF AN IDOL. 

“J should say,” remarks Miss Eliza- 
beth critically, “that it’s made on 4 pil- 
low.” 

“Maybe it’s knitted? 
Letitia. 


” 


suggests Miss 
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the 


“Never,” sniffs the former, with 
superiority of a connoisseur. 

“Well, her ladyship’s maid do say as 
my lady paid a fine sight for it at one 
o’ them nunnery places abroad—nigh 
on five pounds,” says Mrs. Twigg im- 
portantly. 

“Dear, dear,” ejaculates Miss Eliza- 
beth, “I should have thought his lord- 
ship would have chosen a good Prot- 
estant at any rate, but there’s no tell- 
ing who’s what nowadays, what with 


their candles and such like. Well. 
good afternoon, Mrs. Twigg. Letitia. 


it’s four o'clock, and we only meant to 
stay a minute! Then you will send 
Janie with the hen to-morrow? Thank 
you—good afternoon.” 


“Good afternoon,” echoes Miss Le 
titia. 
Miss Elizabeth and Miss Letitia 


Peach had called on Mrs. Twigg for 
the purpose of borrowing a broody hen. 

That Mrs. Twigg should, on this par 
ticular afternoon, be getting up some 
of her ladyship’s trousseau was, 
course, only coincidental. 

When the Misses Peach, an hour and 
a hhalf earlier in the afternoon, had 
stated their errand, it was only polite 
on Mrs. Twigg’s part to ask the ladies 
to step in, and on their part to refuse 
was out of the question; they would 
not have hurt Mrs. Twigg’s feelings by 
appearing proud for the world. 

If any one hinted at curiosity, Miss 
Letitia would have answered with the 
eyes of wonder for their astuteness, 
and Miss Elizabeth, with the fine, tip- 
tilted nose of scorn for their aspersion. 

And so the clock in the corner of the 
kitchen had ticked on, and the round 
jovial moon on its face had smiled in 
dulgently, while Miss Elizabeth ex- 
claimed, in surprise, at the number of 
frills on Mary Bate’s petticoat—oh! her 
ladyship’s, was it?—Miss Elizabeth 
had no memory for such things. And 
the embroidered scarf her ladyship had 
worn last Sunday, was that in the 
wash, too? (Miss Elizabeth was a reg- 
ular churchgoer, so regular indeed that 
the clerk would hardly have considered 
it Sunday if Miss Elizabeth had not 
“erred and strayed” with the rest.) 


of 
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Miss Letitia counted the tucks on this 
garment and that, each article seeming 
to assume more wondrous proportions 
than the last, as Mrs. Twigg sprinkled 
ard smoothed and pinched them from 
crisp obstinacy into billowy and man- 
ageable proportions. 

The culminating point of admiration 
was reached when a lace handkerchief 
was exposed for manipulation. 

Miss Elizabeth could do many things 
and lace-making was one of them. 
And, to do her justice, she made _ it 
well, without the least idea of its mar- 
ket value. 

That a piece of lace not much finer 
or more elegant than her own patterns 
should be worth five pounds was, to 
Miss Elizabeth, a surprise she would 
have scorned to betray to either Mrs. 
Twigg or Miss Letitia. So, under 
cover of admiration and criticism, in 
less than five had = the 
knots and twists and turns of the pat- 
tern firmly fixed in her mind’s eye; 
nnd, thus rewarded for a long walk in 
the warm sun of a May afternoon, she 
took her departure, followed by her 
sister. 

The perversity of Miss Elizabeth's 
character was well known, and to no 


minutes she 


one better than Miss Letitia. Many 
years of close companionship had 


taught the latter that a direct ques- 
tion had no other result than that of 
sealing Miss Elizabeth's lips forever 
on the subject. The most effective 
way of eliciting an opinion was to 
state some fact more or less meriting 
contradiction. 

Now two miles of a dusty lane, even 
2 lane with primroses on each side of 
it, blue sky above it, and tea and 
scones at the end of it, is not so de- 
lightful that it may not be made more 
so by conversation. At least, so thinks 
Miss Letitia as she tries in vain to 
keep up the pace of the stalwart tigure 
in front of her and so avoid the clouds 
of dust left in Miss Elizabeth’s wake. 

Therefore—‘I thought her ladyship’s 
things would have been finer, Eliza- 
beth,”’ she ventures complainingly, not 
however from disappointment, but 
from dust. 
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“If you knew anything about it, you 
would have seen that the work on 
most of her ladyship’s garments 
mind, I don’t say all—is of the very 
finest quality”’—pausing to fix Letitia 
with her eye. 

So far so good; they are abreast now. 
but, alas! elation snares Miss Letitia 
into an eager interrogation—“Will you 
be able to copy the handkerchief, think 
you, sister?” 

But the pioneer’s answer is a cloud 
of dust as she stalks onward two yaris 
ahead. 

The Misses Peach lived at a farm on 
the outskirts of a small north-country 


town. 
Time was when May had brought 
them new millinery, as it does to 


many women, a visit for Miss FEliza- 
beth to friends here and there, presents 
brought back to little Letty at home 

for there were ten years between then. 

As years went on was May 
bountiful than of yore, or were her re 
cipients more exacting? 

How was it Miss Elizabeth's visits 
became things to be remembered only? 
That Letty’s presents, even when 
counted over and over again, always 
remained the same number? That 
Mrs. Peach's silk bonnet went for five 
years to church in the same state ex 
actly—well, perhaps a little different. 
the green ribbons frayed where they 
tied beneath the patient face—and was 
it the silk or the soft bands of hair 
that looked altered in color? ‘then 
many years ago now—May had brought 
flowers, white ones, for a mother's 
grave. And when the petals were 
scattered, and Autumn had lighted her 
funeral pyres in the hedges with hips 
and haws and mountain-ash berries. 
flaming and glowing redder and red 
der, in a last farewell to earth. Miss 
Elizabeth went on a journey, a long 
one, from which she returned with 2 
bundle of letters in her own handwrit 
ing, and what was now her dearest 
earthly possession. 

Only a photograph on glass, in a 
large black leather frame—an attem)' 
to make immortal the image of a young 
man leaning against a marble pillar. 


less 














with a mingled expression of timid ex- 
pectation and imploring remonstrance 
such as the early martyrs to the photo- 
graphic art usually wear. A comely 
face enough, above a large and spread- 
ing cravat, which threatened to 
smother a rose in the wearer’s button- 
hole. 

It was Miss Elizabeth’s daily regret 
that the rose, which—ah! how well she 
remembered—was white, had been col- 
ored pink by the well-meaning artist. 

The picture has hung over the man- 
telpiece in Miss Elizabeth’s bedroom, 
against the wall paper, with its design 
of drooping azure roses and ribbon 
flounces hanging upwards. 

Ah! Miss Elizabeth, thy desire is as 
unattainable blue roses now, for, 
like them, it will bloom only in Para- 
dise. 

And so the years came and went, al- 
ways the same for Miss Elizabeth. No 
year was ever marked dark or golden 
after that one. 

The syringa by the garden hedge still 
made the evening air faint with sweet- 
ness, and the white roses over the 
porch looked in at their painted sister 
in the faded photograph on the wall, 
but no one lingered by the garden gate 
to carry a breath of country air back 
to the murky town, or twisted the blos- 
soms round his fingers, as he cast about 
in his mind how best to say farewell, 
till the white sweet-scented things lay 
like stars at his feet in the evening 
light. 

The lean hand of Poverty § grasped 
the little household at the farm ever 
more tightly. It was a hard impera- 
tive grip—a greedy hand which seemed 
unable to distinguish between luxuries 
and necessities, which relaxed not 
when Miss’ Letitia patched and 
mended, nor even showed pity when 
Miss Elizabeth stole out over the dewy 
grass, with a hasty glance at the sur- 
rounding fields, the milking-stool and 
pail in her hands. 

Did the milk taste salt that morning, 
I wonder? 

But now, 
away! Miss 


as 


Poverty, 
Elizabeth 


pinch, grind 
eares not: for 
tive pounds for 


if her ladyship will pay 
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cults, 
can 


one handkerchief, what will she 
give for a collar and pair of 
worked as only Miss Elizabeth 
work? 

Aud then—the thought 
frame itself for joy—she 
down her idol from its place on the 
wall, and the dingy, black leather 
shrine shall give place to a shining sil- 
ver one, with thornless flowers press- 
ing round it, like the one in the vicar’s 
study which he dusts with his 
hands every morning. 

As she stands before her shrine to- 


will scarce 
will take 


own 


night, holding the candle above her 
head, that its light may fall to the 
best advantage, she laughs—the 


strange, crackling laugh of a sorrow 
ful age—for joy, and presses her with- 
ered lips to the irresponsive glass. 

There are no tears in the milk next 
morning; nay, instead, it laughs against 
the side of the pail, and spills itself on 
the mossy cobble-stones of the yard in 
its prodigal enjoyment, as Miss Eliza- 
beth carries it to the dairy, piping a 
song in her thin, youthless treble. 

She even flings two extra handfu!s 
of corn to the strutting Plymouth 
Rocks, in the same spirit as the court- 
ier of old who dropped a jewel where 
he won his lady's love, that one com 
ing after might be happy in the place 
where he had been. 

Joy is an excellent lubricant the 
wheels of duty. Miss Elizabeth’s work 
is done betimes that day, and in the 
afternoon she walks to the Hall in her 
black silk mantilla with the bugle 
trimming, and the ribbon on her bon 
net that was cut from the same roll in 
Mr. Denyer’s shop as my lord’s moth- 
er’s, that she wore at the cattle-show, 
twenty years gone by. 

Her ladyship is very kind. Can Miss 
Peach show her any work she has 
done? Yes; deep from the confines of 
a beaded reticule Miss Elizabeth brings 
forth her treasures new and old: a pin 
cushion cover, two pairs of lace sleeves 
and a collar. 

Ah, very nice indeed, beauiifully fine, 
but perhaps—er—a little—they were 
made some time ago, weren't they? 
Could Miss Peach copy a collar and a 


to 
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pair of cuffs a little newer in shape? 
Miss Peach has never copied yet (a lit- 
tle stiffly), but if her ladyship would 
show her what she would like, Miss 
Elizabeth will endeavor to please her. 

Well, does Miss Peach know the 
shape that is worn this year? Yes? 
(Miss Peach had known it six minutes 
exactly.) Then any pattern she thinks 
will be nice, and of course she must 
charge what she likes. And can Miss 
Peach finish them before the end of 
June? Her ladyship goes abroad then. 

Away speeds Miss Elizabeth, her 
ribbons flying like flags of victory and 
her bugles ringing a joyous carillon of 
thanksgiving. She will send Mrs. 
Twigg a pot of her red-currant jelly, 
and Janie shall have a raisin fritter for 
tea. And when the lace is made—could 
unselfishness go further? Letitia shall 
take it to the Hall, that she too may 
see the glories of my lady’s§ chate- 
laine, and the portrait of my lord ina 
pinafore tied with blue ribbons. 

Miss Elizabeth begins that very 
night, working swiftly, deftly, impa- 
tiently, with the fever of genius in her 
veins. 

Such a mystery of filmy squares and 
diamonds held together by gossamer 
threads, such a labyrinth of arabesques 
and scrolls, is growing under the lean 
old fingers! 

Day by day the slender fleece length- 
ens. 

It is wonderful what spare moments 
Miss Elizabeth seems to have to give 
to her work. 

She used to be so busy always. 

But there are many ways of manu- 
facturing time. 

The blacksmith, riding in 
the doctor, declares he heard a boggart 
in the Peach’s farm-yard at three 
o'clock in the morning; and more than 
one neighbor comes to inquire if there 
is sickness at the’ farm, why 
should a light burn in the kitchen till 
the small hours? 

Miss Elizabeth is serene in her re- 
plies. At this time of the year every 
one knows there is much to be done. 

At last, a fortnight before the time 
promised, the lace lies finished, 


haste for 


else, 
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wrapped in a clean handkerchief. in 
Miss Letitia’s market-basket. She is 
standing in the happy sunlight, tapping 
the gravel walk impatiently with her 
foot, as Miss Elizabeth lays her work 
in its place. 

“You'll go to the Ilall first, sister?’ 
she queries anxiously. 

“No, I'll get my shopping done first. 
and then walk to the Hall over’ the 
level-crossing and Simpson's meadow, 
and back by the road.” 

“How long will it take 
you?” 

“Oh, if town isn’t very full, maybe 
I'll be home by half past four.” 

“You'll be as quick as you can?" 

“Of course”’—impatiently; “but 
don’t want me to brush past 
when they speak to me, I suppose?’ 
with a glance at her gingham frills. 

“No, no,” says Miss Elizabeth toler 
antly; ‘“‘but don’t dally, you under 
stand. I'll be worriting till I see you 
back.” 

She stands in the porch, her hand 
shading her eyes, till Miss Letitia’s 
gingham is a pink speck in the sunlit 
meadows; then she puts up her hand 
und gathers a white rose, putting it in 
her bosom. 

How she wishes she could go too! If 
only Jonathan had chosen another 
market-day to take the black cow to 
be sold! 

Never mind, she will sit in the 
kitchen and do a bit of knitting, and 
try to pass the time that way. 

The sun comes boldly through the 
diamond-paned window, and kisses the 
flaunting red geraniums as they stretch 
their long necks towards him. 

The white rose in Miss Elizabeth's 
bosom droops for shame, thinking of 
the tales it has been told by the moon- 
light, of kisses that fell shyly on lips 
that trembled to receive them. 

Miss Elizabeth is thinking of those 
kisses too as her needles wink conniv- 
anee at the sun. 

Frivolous needles! you are dropping 
the stitches, and the sun has dazzled 
Miss Elizabeth’s eyes so that they are 
too misty to pick them up. 

A cinder falls into the 


you, think 


you 


folks 


and 


grate, 
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Miss Elizabeth starts to find that the 
fire is sulking; so she bustles actively 


round, coaxing it into brightness 
again, putting on the kettle and lay- 
ing the cloth for tea. 

Then she goes to the door and sits on 
the little green bench within the 
porch, 

She hears the gate click—no—she will 
not look—yet. She will wait, smiling. 

The steps are hurrying in frantic, 
rushing haste. Dear Letty, is she then 
so glad? 

Is it Letty, this wild, dishevelled 
woman, with her hat falling back- 
wards and the agonized, tearful eyes? 
She cannot speak, nor ask what it is. 

With a scarcely articulate cry, Miss 
Letitia falls at her sister’s feet, who 
sits still gazing at the lidless market- 
hasket. She can hear the kettle sing- 
ing its impatient invitation, and the 
half-stifled note of a cuckoo, who is 
changing his song now that love-time 
is past. 

“Sister,” says Miss Letitia’s voice, 
gasping between her sobs. “I have 
them in my pocket—you can alter them 
a bit—maybe her ladyship will forget 
what they looked like.” 

“What do you mean?” 
Elizabeth, with dry lips. 

And then, sobbing, trembling, hesi- 
tating, Miss Letitia tells her tale of 
folly, ill-luck and disaster—a tale of 
Mother Eve and the fruit again. She 
tried one cuff on to see how it looked, 
and then the other, and then the collar 
—they looked so nice; and she had 
some cottons to buy from Mr. Denyer, 
so she kept them on—she meant to 
take them off when she got in the 
fields again. And just as she was 
coming out of the shop her ladyship 
drove up, and asked her if the lace was 
finished, and if her sister had made 
those she had on—how nice they were 
—a pattern she was very fond of, and 
had only seen once before. She hoped 
hers would be as nice. 

Poor, poor Miss Letitia, what a pen- 
alty of shame, remorse and terror to 
pay for a few minutes’ admiration 
and gratified vanity! 

She dared not go on to the Hall—she 
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might meet her ladyship again, and 
then the shameful truth would be out; 
so she has come home with the lace in 
her pocket. 

“You can take them to her in a few 
days, Elizabeth; she need never know.” 

No answer—no word of condemna- 
tion or forgiveness. Miss Elizabeth is 
looking at the pale, smooth bands of 
her sister’s hair, and making little 
pleats in her black silk apron. 

“It would not be honest, sister,” she 
says at last in a flat voice. “There’s a 
fortnight yet; I can make another set. 
The tea’s waiting.” 

So Miss Elizabeth begins 
wearily, mechanically, an old pattern 
this time, that she knows by heart, 
coarser, and more easily done. “There 
is not time for my lady’s pattern,” she 
says, in answer to Miss _ Letitia’s 
queries. 

At the end of the fortnight the sis- 
ters are once more on their way to the 
Hall. Miss Letitia wears the first set 
at Miss Elizabeth’s special request. 
“My lady may as well see what I can 
do,” she says, with disappointed pride. 
Miss Letitia demurs that her ladyship 
has already seen, but Miss Elizabeth 
will take no nay. 

“I suppose,” asks Miss Elizabeth's 
patron, when they reach the Hall, with 
a wistful glance at Miss Letitia’s filmy 
meshes, “that you worked your sister's 
lace some time ago?’ 

“Yes,” answers Miss Elizabeth guard- 
edly—"‘some little time ago. 

Her ladyship looks in pity on the 
faded faces before her, and wonders if 
anything has ever happened in the 
lives of either to distinguish one year 
from another. She does not remember 
the morning Miss Letitia got Mr. Den- 
yer’s valentine, tied with silver cord, 
or know the difference between the 
years when one gathers white roses 
and those other years when one leaves 
them, from green bud to red _ berry, 
unnoticed on the tree. 

Shall we say, God keep thee, my 
lady, from the knowledge of such 
years? Nay, rather God give thee pa- 
tience to bear them when thy time 
comes-—-as it surely will! 


again, 
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And now the sisters are bound for 
the town—for the jeweller’s shop—at 
last. 

Miss Elizabeth is not hurrying now. 
She walks with the firm and light step 
‘of assured realization. In one band 
she carries her precious gold pieces, in 
the other her reticule, with the glass 
photograph, divested of its frame, in it. 

The breeze whispers through the 
meadows, ruffling the tufted heads of 
the brown and purple grasses; the fleld 
sorrel swirls in ruddy curves over the 
placid moon-daisies, and the corn-crake 
speaks monotonous content. 

The stile which divides Simpson’s 
meadow from the level-crossing is al- 
most reached when Miss Letitia says:— 

“Let me look at the picture again, 
sister.” And Miss Elizabeth gives her 
idol into her sister’s keeping. 

She mounts the stile and descends on 
the other side; Miss Letitia does like- 
wise, but her gown catches on a wan- 
dering rose-briar; she pulls, and the 
flounce tears as it is released. 

Suddenly Miss Elizabeth shrills from 
the other side of the rails, “The ex- 
press, sister! Be quick—be quick!” 

It is characteristic of Miss Letitia 
that she should, at this supreme mo- 
ment, fall prone upon the cinder track 
of the advancing train; equally charac- 
teristic is it of Miss Elizabeth that, 
with a bound, she is at her sister’s side 
and ihas dragged her, stumbling, to a 
place of safety on the green bank op- 
The train rushes past, leaving 
the two white and _ terrified women 
clinging to one another. Miss 
Letitia is sobbing hysterically. “My 
picture,” says Miss Elizabeth, in a 
sharp voice—‘where is it, sister?’ 

“There,” says Miss Letitia, rocking 
herself to and fro, and pointing with 
outstretched finger to the shining iron 
rails. 

Glistening amongst the coal-dust lie 
the fragments of Miss Elizabeth’s idol. 


posite. 


It is Sunday, and the vicar is re- 
hearsing the Commandments: “Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image, nor the likeness of anything 
that is in the heaven above, or in the 
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earth beneath, or in the water under 


the earth. Thou shalt not bow down 
to them, nor worship them——” 

And Miss Elizabeth makes answer 
through her tears, “Lord, have mercy 
upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law.” 

MARGARET J. CHORLTON, 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE YOUTH OF THE NAPIERS. 

Napier is by no means a common 
name, but a foreigner might reasonably 
be excused for thinking it to be so, 
since in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” thirty-two Napiers stand 
recorded. They are not all of one 
blood; between Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala and the conqueror of Scinde there 
was no kinship except that of temper 
and achievement; but several of them 
belong to that family group in which 
Sir Charles and Sir William Napier 
are only the brightest glories—a kind 
of constellation which it would be hard 
to parallel. It is of the group that I 
wish to write, not of the individuals. 
There never were people in whom fam- 
ily likeness was better marked, nor to 
whom the common tie of a name meant 
more. From their biographies I mean 
to select such traits, incidents, and ut- 
terances as seem best to show the na- 
ture of these men, not attempting even 
briefly to record their actions. Indeed, 
when one reads their history, the men 
seem greater than their acts; the won- 
der is not that one family did so much, 
but that they did not accomplish more. 

The parents of this famous brother- 
hood are only less remarkable than 
their sons. Colonel the Hon. George 
Napier came of an old Scotch stock, 
though he lived in Ireland. He com- 
bined, like his son William, great bod- 
ily strength with extraordinary per- 
sonal beauty; and served’ with 
distinction in the American War, be- 
fore he entered the Guards, Living in 
London, he became a friend of the 
Prince of Wales; and at this period h« 
married this second wife, the mother 
of all his sons. Lady Sarah Lennox 











was daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, great-granddaughter of Charles 
II., and the most famous beauty of her 
day; naturally so, since she came near 
being queen of England. If George 
III. had obeyed his wishes instead of 
his counsellors, would there have been 
a Prince of Wales with any resem- 
blanece to Charles or William Napier? 
Their knight-errant temper would have 
been little in accord with Hanoverian 


traditions. Yet, though Charles Napier 
wrote to his mother in Peninsular 
days: “Such as we are, you have 


made us,” Lady Sarah was not the 
dominant influence in that household. 
Colonel Napier set his stamp on every- 
one about him. Lady Sarah Lennox 
was merely a charming girl when she 
wrote in 1761 to Lady Susan Strang- 
ways about her own disappointment: 
“I did not cry, I assure you, which I 
believe you will, as I know you were 
more set upon it than I was; the thing 
I am most angry at is looking so like a 
fool, as I shall for having gone so 
often for nothing; but I don’t much 
eare; if he was to change his mind 
again (which can’t be, though), and not 
give very, very good reason, I would 
not have him.” Fifty years make many 
alterations, but no mere lapse of time 
could effect such a change as is shown 
in this letter, written in 1808, to her 
son William, then serving with his two 
brothers on Moore’s expedition in 
Spain: “I have by this date written to 
each of your brothers, to congratulate 
them on being as happy as a sensible 
human being can be whose ardent 
wishes to distinguish themselves are on 
the hot anvil under the piercing eye of 
« general they love and admire. An 
aide-de-camp on service, and the com- 
mand of the 50th in a long march, are 
no joke, and if not executed in a supe- 
rior manner the Napier heart will not 
be satisfied with itself. I leave you 


who so well know what ought to be 
the feelings of the widow of such a 
person as your father—to you, I say, I 
leave it to form a judgment on mine at 
a crisis so important as will probably 
be the close of this year.” 

There is the Napier character unmis- 
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takable in that letter. Colonel Napier 
in the judgment of those who knew 
him best, lacked nothing but opportu 
nity to win fame. The court connec- 
tion, in those days so potent, was of 
little help to him or to his sons; their 
proud independence offended persons 
accustomed to condescend; and among 
their near relatives several had _ in- 
eurred high displeasure. Charles 
James Fox was Lady Sarah’s nephew; 


so was the unhappy Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald; and her brother, Colonel 
Lennox, afterwards Duke of Rich- 


mond, fought a duel with the Duke of 
York. The Napiers settled at Cel- 
bridge, in Ireland, near Carton, the 
seat of the Duke of Leinster: the 
duchess was Lady Sarah’s sister. An- 
other sister was Lady Louisa Connolly. 
the best-loved woman in Ireland per- 
haps, who lived also close by at Castle- 
town, and her house was a_ second 
home to the Napier boys. Lady Sarah 
had eight children; three girls, of 
whom two died unmarried, and five 
sons. Charles was the eldest; William 
the fourth; George, the second boy. 
was also a soldier, aide-de-camp to 
Moore; Henry, the youngest, was in 
the navy and performed feats of cour- 
age which in any other family would 
have been remarkable; on leaving the 
service he lived abroad and wrote a 
history of Florence. The fourth son, 
Richard, was a fellow of All Souls, and, 
characteristically enough, the only one 
who has left no written work. The 
boys got some schooling at Celbridge, 
together with a practical insight into 
soldiership. In the rebellion of 1798 
Colonel Napier, unlike most other gen- 
tlemen, fortified his house, armed his 
sons, and defied the rebels; at the same 
time interfering to protect inoffensive 
people from the disorders of the sol- 
diery. Lord Cornwallis, wanting an 
honest man, made him comptroller of 
army accounts. Napier’s first act was 
to abolish all fees of the office, reduc- 
ing his own salary from 20,000/. to 
6001. a year; and he devoted himself to 
cleansing “this Augean stable,” as 
William Napier calls it, with such pas- 
sionate energy as to bring on consump- 
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tion, of which he died at the age of 
tifty-five. 

By this time his three sons were all 
in the army. Family interest had 
availed to procure them commissions 
at early ages. Charles became an en- 
sign when he was twelve, but was sent 
back to school, commission and _ all. 
He was aide-de-camp to Sir James Duff 
at the age of seventeen. William 
Napier joined the Blues when he was 
sixteen, and George was a cornet of 
Dragoons at fifteen. But the temper 
of these lads justified their position. 
Charles Napier’s ascendency over his 
comrades was marked even at school, 
where he organized a sort of mimic 
volunteer force. George Napier re- 
cords of himself that, when he was 
eighteen, he and two other subalterns, 
having got in debt to the mess, ab- 
sented themselves and lived for three 
months on bread and milk in their own 
lodgings till they were clear. William 
Napier was a captain at twenty, by 
Sir John Moore’s special protection, 
and Moore was no dealer in favor. 
Here is a letter, written at the age of 
seventeen, to his friend Macleod, 
which shows already a nature ripe for 
command, though it gives little promise 
of the great writer. 

My Dear Charles,—I am very sorry 
to hear you have got into a kind com- 
pany from which I have so lately es- 
caped that is to say Jockys gamesters 
and idlers that you have your own set 
apart from the other officers of the 
Accademy and that you have got a 
supercilious haughty manner to all the 
others now consider the consequences 
of it the Accademy is the Duke of 
Yorks hobby-horse and should Gen- 
eral Jarry write to him that you did 
not learn anything your promotion is 
ruined for ever and for what to be 
laughed at only by the sensible men of 
the army but even by the very people 
you keep company with. You will not 
I am sure be displeased at what I say 
to you as it only comes from my 
friendship and from the knowledge 
which I have obtained by experience 
of the unhappiness which it may here- 
after occasion you; that you will profit 
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by it is the wish of your sincere and 
affectionate friend,—W. Napier.! 

All three of the soldier brothers were 
under Sir John Moore in his experi- 
mental camp at Shorncliffe, where, 
says William Napier, “he devised such 
improvements in drill, discipline, dress, 
arms, formations and movements, as 
would have placed him for military re- 
forms beside the Athenian Iphicrates, 
if he had not the greater glory of dy- 
ing like the Spartan Brasidas.” “The 
History of the Peninsular War” was 
undertaken to vindicate the memory 
of the one man for whom William 
Napier felt an enthusiasm equal to 
that inspired in him by Napoleon. He 
himself was not present at Corunna, 
but George was Moore’s aide-de-camp, 
and Charles commanded the 50th in 
the battle, and was captured to the 
front far in the enemy's lines. The 
latter has left an account of his own 
experiences which gives a more living 
impression of war than anything I 
ever read. It is a shame to mangle it, 
but I quote some passages; the original 
occupies about twenty pages in Sir 
William's life of his brother. Here is 
his description of the general:— 

“Suddenly I heard the gallop of 
horses, and turning, saw Moore. He 
came at speed, and pulled up so sharp 
and close, he seemed to have alighted 
from the air; man and horse looking at 
the approaching foe with an intense- 


ness that seemed to concentrate all 
feeling in their eyes. The sudden stop 
of the animal, a cream colored one 


with black tail and mane, had cast the 
latter streaming forward, its ears were 
pushed out like horns, while its eyes 
flashed fire, and it snorted loudly wiih 
expanded nostrils, expressing terror. 
astonishment, and muscular exertion. 
My first thought was, it will be away 
like the wind!—but then I looked at the 
rider and the horse was _ forgotten. 
Thrown on its haunches, the animal 
came, sliding and dashing the dirt up 


1] keep the original spelling. The soldier in 
William Napier developed earlier, and was a more 
natural development than the literary man. In- 
deed, with pen in hand, he is still almost a com- 
batant.—S. G. 























with its fore feet, thus bending the 
general forward almost to its neck, 
but his head was thrown back and his 
look more keenly piercing than I ever 
before saw it. He glanced to the right 
and left, and then fixed his eyes in- 
tently on the enemy’s advancing col- 
umn, at the same time grasping the 
reins with both his hands, and press- 
ing the horse firmly with his knees; 
his body thus seemed to deal with the 
animal, while his mind was intent on 
the enemy, and his aspect was one of 
searching intenseness beyond the 
power of words to describe; for a while 
he looked, and then galloped to the left 
without uttering a word.” 

The 50th were posted on the right 
wing; between them and the French in 
a valley lay the village of Elvina. Into 
this they advanced, driving back the 
enemy, in the face of a_ terrible fire 
from the houses and from a battery on 
the hill occupied by Soult. After car- 
rying the village Napier’s object was 
to win the battery. The 50th were now 
far in front of the British line; Moore, 
seeing their success, had ordered them 
to be supported, but the fatal cannon 
shot struck him, and the conduct of 
the battle fell into less daring hands. 
Napier, however, knew nothing of this: 
“We had been broken in. carrying the 
village of Elvina, and as a lane went 
straight towards the enemy, I run for- 
ward, calling out to follow; about 
thirty privates and three officers did 
so, but the fire was then terrible, many 
shells burst among us, and the crack of 
these things deafened me, making my 
ears ring. Half-way up the lane I fell, 
without knowing why, yet was much 
hurt, though at the moment = uncon- 
scious of it; a soldier cried out, the 
major is killed. Not yet, come on. 

“We reached the end of this murder- 


ous lane, but a dozen of those who 
entered it with me fell ere we got 
through it. However, some _ shelter 


was found beyond this spot, a breast- 
work of loose stones, and about a 
dozen of us lodged ourselves behind 
this breastwork, and then it appeared 
to me, that by a rush forward. we 
could carry the battery above: and it 
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was evident we must go on or go back, 
we could not last long where we were. 
Three or four men were killed at my 
side, for the breastwork was but a 
slender protection, and two were killed 
by the fire of our own men from the vil- 
lage behind. The poor fellows kept cry- 
ing out as they died, Oh, God, Major, our 
own men are killing us! Oh! Christ 
70d! I’m shot in the back of the head. 
This misery shook us all a good deal, 
and made me so wild as to cry and 
stamp with rage, feeling a sort of de- 
spair at seeing the soldiers did not 
come on.” He sent back the officers 
with him to bring them up, and his 
closest friend, Major Stanhope, was 
shot through the heart trying to lead 
them. Still they would not come on, 
and Napier then got on the wall, wavy 

ing his sword and hat. “No fire was 
drawn upon me by this, for a French 
captain afterwards told me, he and 
others prevented their men firing; he 
did not know, nor was he told by me. 
who it was, but he said, Instead of fir 

ing at him I longed to run forward and 
embrace that brave officer. My own 
companions called out to jump down 
or I should be killed. I thought so too. 
but was so mad as to care little what 
happened to me.” 

Hoping then thatthe 42nd might be in 
line with him, Napier left the party in 
charge of Captain Harrison and went 
off alone by a lane leading at right 
angles to the left. “Being armed only 
with a short sabre, useless against a 
musket and bayonet, and being quite 
alone, short sighted, and without spec- 
tacles, I felt very cowardly and anx- 
ious.” French soldiers fired at him 
through the hedge above the lane, be- 
ing only a few feet off him, but shot 
over his head, evidently not seeing him 
but guessing his position. “Giving 
myself up for lost the temptation to 
run back was great; but the thought 
that our own line might see me made 
me walk leisurely, in more danger, in 
deed, yet less alarmed than when go 
ing forward without knowing what 
would happen. The whole excursion 
along the lane was the most nervous 
affair I ever experienced in battle: nor 
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was my alarm lessened on getting 
back, for Harrison and the others were 
gone. They could not stand the fire. 
I felt very miserable then, thinking the 
50th had behaved ill; that my not get- 
ting the battery had been a cause of 
the battle being lost, and that Moore 
would attribute all to me.” (Moore 
was dead and the regiment had been 
recalled by this time.) “In this state 
of distraction, and still under a heavy 
fire, I turned down the lane to rejoin 
the regiment, and soon came on a 
wounded man, who shrieked out, Oh 
praised be God, major! my dear major! 
God help you, my darling!—one of your 
own 50th. I cannot carry you, was my 
reply, can you walk with my help? 
Oh no, major, I am _ too. badly 
wounded. You must lie there then till 
help can be found. Oh Christ God! my 
jewel, my own dear major, sure you 
won’t leave me. The agony with 
which he screamed was great, it roused 
all my feelings, and, strange to say, 
alarmed me about my own danger, 
which had been forgot in my mis- 
ery.” 

Napier stooped to raise him, when 
the small bone of his own leg was 
broken by a musket ball, and he had 
to limp on alone. In the village he 
found four privates, who told him they 
were cut off. As he was heading them 
to cut their way through, all five were 
stabbed from behind by men who had 
shammed dead in the village when the 
English carried it, and been spared by 
his orders. “I felt a stab in the back; 
it gave me no pain, but felt cold and 
threw me on my face. Turning to rise, 
I saw the man who had stabbed me 
making a second thrust; whereupon, 
letting go my sabre, I caught his bay- 
onet by the socket, turned the thrust, 
and, raising myself by the exertion, 
grasped his firelock with both hands, 
thus in mortal struggle regaining my 
feet.” Napier called out that he sur- 
rendered; but a big Italian cut him 
over the head with a sabre, and was 
in the act of repeating the blow when 
a young French drummer, Guibert, 
stopped him. Napier was _ pillaged; 
and the moment Guibert turned to go 
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the Italian again drew his sword, and 
Napier cried out for help. 

“Guibert ran back, swore furiously 
at the Italian, shoved him away, al- 
most down, and putting his arms 
round my waist supported me himself; 
thus this generous Frenchman saved 
me twice, for the Italian was bent on 
slaying.” Napoleon heard of it, and 
gave the drummer the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

“We had not proceeded far up the old 
lane when we met a soldier of the 50th 
walking down at a rapid pace; he in- 
stantly halted, recovered his arms, and 
cocked his piece, looking fiercely at us 
to make out what it was. My recollec- 
tion is that he levelled at Guibert, and 
I threw up the musket, calling out, 
For God’s sake don’t fire. I am a pris- 
oner, badly wounded, and can’t help 
you. Surrender. For why would I 
surrender? he cried aloud, in the deep- 
est of all Irish brogues. Because 
there are at least twenty men upon 
you. There were five or six with us at 
the time. Well,if I must surrender, 
there, said he, dashingdown his firelock 
across their legs and making them 
jump, there’s my ffirelock for yez. 
Then, coming close up, he threw his 
arm round me, and giving Guibert a 
push that sent him and one or two 
more reeling against the wall, shouted 
out: Stand away, ye bloody spalpeens; 
I’ll carry him myself: bad luck to the 
whole of yez.” 

John Hennessy accompanied Napier 
to the French camp; next day was 
marched off towards the Pyrenees: es- 
ecaped at Pampeluna, made his way to 
Oporto (selling, to get food, one of 
Napier’s silver spurs which he had 
taken off in the French quarters): as- 
sisted in the defence of Oporto; was 
retaken, but when the English drove 
Soult out, he broke prison, knocked out 
a sentry’s brains, and joined the Buffs. 


At Talavera he made his way to 
George Napier, and showed the _re- 
maining spur; there he learnt. that 


Charles Napier was alive, and rejoined 
the 50th. He got leave of absence to 
see his wife and child at Cork; on land- 
hundred 


ing in England walked two 




















miles to give the spur—as Charles Na- 
pier had desired him—to Miss Emily 
Napier. Thence he went to Cork, and 
on reaching the town delivered a mes- 
sage he had for a Mr. Alridge. This 
gentleman told him that Charles Napier 
had gone back to the Peninsula. “Och 
murder! is he gone back and the regi- 
ment not with him? By my _ soul, 
they’ll never stop behind him; I must 
he off.”” Back he went, not stopping to 
see wife or child, and found the regi- 
ment under orders for Spain. In the 
Peninsula he was a great trouble to his 
chief; three times he was tried and 
broke, three times pardoned for Na- 
pier’s sake. In the lines of Torres 
Vedras, when every soldier had plenty 
to eat, Hennessy robbed a_ wretched 
Portuguese family of their last loaf, 
and was again flogged. Ultimately a 
cannon ball in the Pyrenees took off 
his head, and relieved Napier of the 
fear to see him die by the provost mar- 
shal. 

li is interesting to compare this nar- 
rative with William Napier’s accounts 
of battles; here you have not the move- 
ment of the masses, but an individual's 
experiences—experiences of a_ highly 
dramatic kind, and recorded with such 
a vigor of style as few men have pos- 
sessed. Nor did his experiences 
worthy of record terminate with the 
battle. In his captivity first Soult, 
then Ney, treated him with rare cour- 
tesy. William Napier’s history was 
blamed at the time for undue partiality 
to the French, a charge that sounds 
strange to a modern reader of it; but 
Napier’s feeling towards his opponents 
was not merely a brave man’s recogni- 
tion of valor, there was gratitude 
mixed with it. “During his captivity 
Charles Napier’s family mourned for 
him as dead, yet hope lingered, and 
after three months the government 
sent a frigate to ascertain his fate. 
Baron Clouet received the flag. and 
hastened to inform Ney. “Let him see 
his friends, and tell them he is well 
und well treated,” was the marshal’s 
response. Clouet looked earnestly, but 
moved not, and Ney, smiling, asked 
why he waited. “He has an old 
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mother, a widow and blind.” ‘Has 
he? Let him go, then, and tell her 
himself that he is alive!” Ney risked 
a reprimand by this act, as there was 
trouble at the time about exchanges. 

Napier returned on parole, and did 
not rejoin the army till January, 1810. 
He returned a changed man. “Up to 
this period,” writes Sir William, “his 
countenance had been very comely, yet 
grave and sedate; his dark lustrous 
eyes alone giving signs of the fiery 
spirit within. Previously he had been 
inclined to care for outward appear- 
ances, although without regard to fash- 
ion; but after Corunna dress was disre- 
garded, and his manner became eager 
and restless, with sudden spasmodic 
movements, springing partly from his 
wounds, partly from previous _ill- 
health. This change of manner was a 
mark of awakened genius; he had 
warred with and against men of 
mighty energies, and thus becoming 
conscious of ability his countenance as- 
sumed a peculiarly vehement, earnest 
expression, and his resemblance to a 
chained eagle was universally re- 
marked.” The same change shows in 
his letters. Up to this an almost mor- 
bid strain (due, perhaps, to some plhysi- 
cal cause) crops out incessantly. Peace- 
soldiering was no trade for him; there 
is endless talk in his earlier letters of 
retiring into private life. I quote only 
one passage of many; it is not what 
one would expect of Charles Napier in 
his youth. “At one time my hope was 
that a company would cure me of my 
aversion to the army,1 but,” he writes, 
though he is a captain at twenty-one, 
“not one thought of pleasure or happi- 
ness from the promotion could be 
forced up. How different are George's 
feelings: he will be in Paradise though 
up to his ears in mud at Hythe. How 
happy he is to be thus contented with 
present pleasures, and sanguine as to 
the future! To me military life is like 
dancing up a room with a mirror at the 
end, against which we cut our faces, 
and so the deception ends.” 

When Charles Napier was a generai, 
and could tell stories of Meeanee and 





Italics mine.—S. G. 
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Imaumghaur, Sir Robert Peel, then 
premier, said to him: “If I were to 
enter military life you are the man 


under whom I would wish to take ser- 
And the “Life” from which I 
draw these extracts is a record that 
may stand for nobility by anything 
that Plutarch ever wrote. Yet, though 
after Corunna there are no more of 
these regrets for the career chosen, and 
though military command had an in- 
creasing fascination for him, still the 
“trade of blood,” in so far as it was 
bloody, gave him only a mixed gratifi- 
cation; his true heartsease was in gov- 
ernment. He did not, however, recoil 
from the horrors of war, as did _ his 
brother’s more emotional nature. 
William Napier was the equal—he 
could not be the superior—of Charles 
in personal valor. His splendid phy- 
sique was accompanied by buoyant 
spirits; the routine of garrison life was 
not distasteful to him. War as a sci- 
ence was the main interest of his life; 
to record acts of bravery, his passion; 
but the accidents, the attendant cir- 
cumstances of war, caused in him 
sheer loathing. He and George Na- 
pier accompanied the lamentable expe- 
dition to Copenhagen; they saw war 


vice.” 


for the first time as a plundering of 
half-defenceless people: William Na- 
pier’s only satisfaction was that he 


kept his company of the 48rd from 
joining in the pillage. In the sterner 
time of Peninsular war still use could 
not make him callous. “The nature 
of war is misery,” he writes; “I 
am condemned to a profession I dislike 
by religion, honor, and necessity. We 
are but licensed murderers.” And 
when, in the terrible breach of Bada- 
joz, Macleod (the Charles of the letter 
previously quoted) fell, and he found 
himself indebted to this bitter separa- 
tion for the command of the 43rd, Wil- 
liam Napier’s grief was beyond ex- 
pression. Add to this that he joined 
the regiment directly after the storm- 
ing, infamous for its horrors, and was 
obliged to restore discipline by flogging 
among men who had displayeil heroic 
courage a few days before. “I am per- 
fectly dead to all feelings of glory” (it 
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is to his young bride he writes), “and 
so little pleasure do 1 find in the com- 
mand of troops that if the duke would 
allow me _ to sell my commission I 
should go...and without aspiring 
of a very strong nature it is impossible 
not to be disgusted with war. You will 
easily understand this when I tell you 
that the barbarity of our soldiers ex- 
tended to that pitch that they would 
not for two days carry off the wounded 
men at the foot of the walls—our own 
men!!!” 

There is nothing which so strongly 
stamps the three brothers as their re- 
gard for the common soldier. They 
could not bear that their men should 
misbehave; nothing so stung them as 
an imputation upon the soldier’s con- 
duct, and the sight of brutality among 
those whose desperate courage had 
been proved time after time was hate- 
ful to William Napier. “General 
Moore was the only general who knew 
how to make good men and good sol- 
diers,” he writes in 1812. Thirty-four 
years later, in a pamphlet upon flog- 
ging in the army, comes this strange 
sounding argument: “Degrading! Sir, 
it is the crime that degrades, not the 
punishment. ... If the soldier is, and 
certainly he ought to be. of a higher 
character than the civilian in his class 
of life, the military offence is more 
heinous, inasmuch as he degrades not 
himself only, but his companions, by 
making them perforce the comrades of 
a thief.” The despatch that recorded 
the victory of Meeanee was the first in 
which a British general named private 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
for valor; a characteristic innovation 
which Wellington as characteristically 
disapproved; and there is no finer pas- 
sage in Sir George Napier’s book writ- 
ten for his sons than the passage in 
which he insists that every officer 
should respect the private soldier. 

Upon this subject the Napiers felt 
alike; but it was William Napier’s na 
ture to feel everything with overpow 
ering force. When his second intimate. 
Lloyd, died, as Macleod had died, eye- 
witnesses say that Napier threw him- 
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self on the ground and cried like a 
child. He had in him, strangely allied 
with sternness, a tenderness of nature 
which drew to him magnetically all 
tender things; children and dumb ani- 
mals and folk in distress. Here is a 
story of Edward Freer of the 43rd, 
who died with Lloyd at the battle of 
the Nivelle (of whom William Napier 
thus wrote in his history: “Low in 
rank, for he was but a lieutenant; rich 
in honor, for he bore many scars; 
young of days—he was only nineteen, 
and had seen more combats and sieges 
than he could count years”):— 

“The night before the battle, Major 
Napier was stretched on the ground 
under a large cloak, when young Freer 
«ame to him and crept under the cover 
of his coat, sobbing as if his heart 
would break. In his endeavors to 
soothe and comfort the boy, Napier 
learnt from him that he was firmly per- 
suaded he shoukld lose his life in the 
approaching battle, and his distress 
was caused by thinking of his mother 
and sisters in England.” 

lor the sunnier side of their life in 
the field, one has to turn to the autobi- 
ography which George Napier wrote 
for his children in 1828. It was a re- 
trospect not touched with the crude- 


ness of raw wounds; memories are 
naturally more rose-colored than let- 
ters from the field. But it was charac- 
teristic of George Napier to be 
content—“he will be in Paradise 
though up to his ears in mud at 
Hythe,” Charles wrote of him, and 


xood temper with chivalrous honor in- 
form his delightful book. He has not, 
like his brothers, the gift of style, 
scarcely more conspicuous in William 
the writer than in Charles the man of 
action, but he has that rare capacity, 
the power to write as he talked. It Is 
a power that only comes of absolute 
good sense and freedom from self-con- 

So his book written 
simplicity and directness 


sciousness. is 


with that 


which writers like Stevenson and De- 
foe assume dramatically with such ef- 
fect. 
temper and breeding. 
from the battle of Busaco: 


I never read a book so perfect in 
Here is a scene 
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“As I went down the hill following 
the enemy, I saw or eight 
French officers lying wounded. One of 
them as I passed caught hold of my 
little silver canteen and implored me 
to stop and give him a drink, but much 
as it pained me to refuse, I could not 
do it. ... Had I stopped to give him 
a drink, I must have done so for the 
others, and then I should have been 
last at the bottom of the hill instead 
of one of the first in the pursuit of the 
enemy; and recollect, my boys, that an 
officer should always be first in advanc- 
ing against the enemy, and /ast in 
retreating from him. When we got to 
the bottom, where a small stream ran 
between us and the enemy's position. 
by general consent we all mingled to- 
gether, searching for the wounded. 
During this cessation of fighting we 
spoke to each other as though we were 
the greatest friends and without the 
least animosity or angry feeling. .. . 
Presently the bugles sounded and off 
scampered the soldiers of each army 
and returned to their several positions 
like a parcel of schoolboys called in 
from play by their master.” HElse- 
where he writes: “I should hate to 
fight out of personal malice and re- 
venge, but have no objection to fight 
for ‘fun and glory.’ ” 

Fun and glory. 


seven 


That is just George 
Napier’s temper. He says that in the 
retreat towards Busaco he was 
wretched during the nights with fever 
and ague, but in the daily skirmishing 
felt perfectly well. Besides, war was 
not all hard marching and fighting: 
here is something like a piece out of 
Lever’s novels:— 

“Opposite to our lodgings” (in Lis- 
bon) “were some very pretty young 
ladies whom we wished to get ac- 
quainted with, but as their friends did 
not much like the English officers, the 
zirls told us across the street (which 
was very high and exceedingly narrow) 
that if we wished to visit them we 
must get across the street from our 
window to theirs.” The young ladies 
“forgot they had young Englishmen te 
deal with;”’ the windows were thirty 
or forty feet up, but Napier and his 
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friend procured some very long planks, 
and tying them together so as to reach 
the opposite window, they got across, 
and “jumped into the room to their 
utter amazement.” ‘The young ladies 
“very graciously and most good-hu- 
moredly” performed their part of the 
bargain by providing coffee and cake, 
and this led to a formal acquaintance. 

One more story must be told of 
George Napier. In 1809, he and Lieu- 
tenant Gifford of his company in the 
52nd were entertaining some German 
hussars. They sat late and drank too 
much, and Napier, discussing a possi- 
ble French invasion, expressed a hope 
that no quarter would be given to any 
Frenchman on British soil. It was, as 
he says, “a most improper speech,” for 
it was not only barbarous, but one he 
could never have acted on, ‘‘for noth- 
ing could induce me to put a man to 
death who surrendered and asked for 
quarter.” Yet that was how Enzylishb- 
men were prone to talk in 1809. Gif- 
ford rebuked his captain and a quarrel 
arose, Gifford saying that the _ senti- 
ments were not those of an English- 
man or an officer. They went out with 
pistols; but Captain Mein happened to 
meet Napier and asked for an expla- 
nation. Hearing what had happened 
he insisted that Napier should apolo- 
gzize; he did so openly and warmly, and 
records the apology as frankly as the 
offence. “From that hour,” he writes, 
“Gifford and I never had the slightest 
dispute or shade of difference, nor 
were we ever separated for one mo- 
ment till I saw him drop dead.” That 
happened on this wise. In the combat 
at Cazal Noval, near Redinha, George 


Napier’s company was imprudently 
pushed forward in a fog: when the 
clearing came they were surrounded 


by the enemy. However, support came 
up, and by hard fighting they held 
their position and even advanced, till 
word came that the powder was spent. 
Then Napier ordered a retreat; Gifford 
who alone was before him, at that mo- 
ment was suddefly blown almost to 
pieces by the fire of four Frenchmen, 
rising from ambush close by. What 
happened then is not written in Sir 
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George Napier’s book; but Sir Charles 
and Sir William proudly record it. 
George Napier charged the Frenchmen 
singly, but two men of his company 
followed, and they between them killed 
all the four. The whole of this passed 
under heavy fire. None the less, 
George Napier lifted the body of his 
friend and carried it back through a 
storm of bullets to where his company 
stood: there the men dug a grave with 
their bayonets, though still raked with 
shot; passive until the grave was 
closed, when they formed and deliv- 
ered over it a funeral volley which re- 
turned death for death into the en- 
emy’s ranks. 

The 52nd, 43rd, and 50th formed the 
famous Light Division, and all bore 
Moore’s stamp. The praises of these 
regiments William Napier has written 
in a score of enthusiastic passages; and 
he wrote with the more eagerness for 
there was always present to his mind 
the contrast of a French soldier’s lot. 
“The beams of: Napoleon’s glory,” says 
he, “fell upon every helmet in the 
ranks, but the British soldier fought 
and conquered in the cold shade of 
aristocracy.” “What has the soldier?” 
asks George Napier, and his answer is 
that which Sir F. H. Doyle puts 
dramatically in his ‘‘Red Cord of 
Honor,” a story of Charles Napier’s 
hill fighting in Scinde. “Nothing,” he 
answers, “but the consciousness of 
having performed his duty, and that 
universal feeling among British sol- 
diers—the glory of having upheld his 
country’s character for bravery.” 

Here must end the extracts describ- 
ing the brothers in the stern Peninsu- 
lar days, when they got their schooling 
in war. In 1849, Charles Napier, in his 
sixty-eighth year, but fresh from con- 
quering and full of energy to conquer, 
looked back on the days of Busaco 
when four Napiers were in the field. 
William had gone into action with ap 
open wound got at the Coa; George 
Napier was shot down trying to break 
the head of a French column single- 
handed; Charles, just rejoined after his 
captivity, was with the staff under a 
heavy fire; Admiral (then Captain) 





























Charles Napier, his cousin (“a rough 
black diamond, but a sure hand in 
war,” wrote William Napier), was 
there also as a volunteer; these two 
alone remained mounted. “At least,” 
others said to Charles Napier, “cover 
your red coat.” “No,” he replied, “this 
is the uniform of my regiment, and in 
it I will shew or fall this day.” Next 
moment he was struck down with a 
pullet through the face, and his cousin 
also was wounded. Three, that is, out 
of four were wounded that one day. A 
cousin, Tom Napier, was hit in the 
battle of Orthés; William and George 
several times each in the war. Writ- 
ing to his wife in 1813, William Napier 
says: “I was slightly wounded in the 
hip” (with a spent ball), “and would 
not return myself for fear of alarming 
you—I must not tell a lie, however: 
some vanity lies at the bottom. We 
Napiers are supposed to be always 
wounded; now, if I returned myself as 
such, and people saw me _ walking 
about, they would say we were a hum- 
bugging set, and that wouldn’t do.” 
Looking back on these days, Charles 
Napier wrote: ‘‘We were then young, 
strong, and as handy men as any in the 
urmy; we have had fifteen or sixteen 
wounds between us; and being very 
fond of each other, it made a_ talk 
among our comrades.” 

The echo of that talk still whispers 
about the name of Napier; the chivalric 
tecord stands written in high-tempered 
books; but with the long years mem- 
ories are blurred into indistinctness, 
heroic figures take a misty outline, and 
any attempt to check the operation of 
forgetfulness is at least, I hope, a pious 
endeavor. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
TWO BOYS AND A ROBIN. 

In this matter of the catapult and an 
incidental murder done thereby, Teddy 
considered himself both severely and 
unjustly treated. When orders are re- 
peatedly disobeyed it is well that boys 
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should be scolded, deprived of their tea, 
or otherwise punished; else how would 
any sort of discipline or order be main- 
tained? And, besides, without risk of 
reprimand and consequences, the fun of 
disobedience would wholly disappear. 
This is a sensible view, and logical 
enough ‘to satisfy even the requirements 
of a schoolboy. Teddy had no wish to 
be unreasonable; he was, as usual, will- 
ing to be punished; but he did, in this 
instance, consider the punishment out 
of all proportion to the crime. It was 
hard, because of a mere mishap (in 
spite of his excited self-congratulation 
he was secretly aware that the success 
of his shot was only a matter of 
chance), it was hard to be deprived. as 
it were, of his birthright as a man. 
He felt that he had been unjustly and 
wrongfully dealt by, and hence, for the 
first time in his life, Teddy was sulky. 

It all began in this way. Cousin 
Winnie, sitting one day under the trees 
by the river, overheard her two boys, 
as they drifted down stream, engaged 
in an argument which, before long, de- 
generated into altercation. 

“You are a stupid fool,” said Teddy 
finally—and “Sit down, you fathead!” 
responded Aubrey, his clear voice ren- 
dered shrill by annoyance. 

Cousin Winnie smiled serenely. “It 
is a pleasure to hear Aubrey use such 
language. It reassures me on his ac- 
count. I feel now that he is not too 
good to live.” 

“Have you ever imagined it?’ asked? 
her companion. 

“Sometimes,” she admitted regret- 
fully. “Yes, sometimes I really have. 
There is, however, no such fear for 
Teddy, and that has been a great com- 
fort to me.” 

She laughed. You see the boys were 
not her very own boys; they were 
loaned to her for the summer holidays, 
and therefore she did not feel the 
weight of moral responsibility which 
would have fallen upon a_ mother. 
Cousin Winnie could afford to laugh. 

Meantime the boat, drifting down 
stream, had glided out of earshot, and 
presently ran aground amidst some low- 
crowing hazel bushes. This, as Teddy 
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had lost a scull overboard just before 
they passed Cousin Winnie’s resting- 
place, was not to be wondered at. 

“If you'd left the water-rat alone you 
wouldn’t have dropped the scull,” said 
Aubrey, paddling vigorously with the 
boat-hook. “Look out, stupid! You'll 
topple over yourself in a minute.” 

“Wh—what’s it matter if I do?” said 
Teddy, who always stammered when 
he was excited. “I can swim, can’t I?” 

“Yes. And so could that rat,” retorted 
Aubrey. 

The sneer, though not perhaps too 
obvious, went home to Teddy’s heart. 
He said nothing, but shut his mouth 
tightly, and for the next few minutes 
devoted himevelf to a disentanglement 
from their present dilemma. It was 
autumn; nuts were ripe, and, moreover, 
here they grew in abundance. After 
all, one might be in a worse position 
than hitched up under a hazel tree in 
late September, and, besides, there was 
no need at all for haste; Cousin Winnie 
was very well occupied, as so, indeed, 
Instead, therefore, of push- 
bank, they 


were they. 
ing further out from ‘the 


pulled a little closer under it, and 
Aubrey dragged down the branches, 
while Teddy stripped off the nuts. 


Their mouths were full, and the quarrel, 
which, as they glided down stream, had 
assumed most excellent proportions, 
dropped and was almost forgotten. 

Not quite, however. Presently 
Aubrey said apologetically, and as one 
who makes a distinct concession:— 

“He was a quick ’un, that rat! I don’t 
believe anybody could have hit him.” 

Teddy accepted the amende, and re- 
plied magnanimously :— 

“Tdon’t knowabout that. Some chaps 
might. Rr—Rawstone would, for one.” 

Aubrey shook his head. He did not 
know Rawstone, for he and Teddy, to 
their everlasting regret, were not at 
school together; but he had heard a 
great deal about him, and he was not 
inclined to think so much of him as did 
his brother. This, perhaps, was nat- 
ural, but Teddy resented it. 

“Rawstone’s a better shot than I,” he 
said, “and J ought to have hit that rat. 
He'd do it easy.” 
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Aubrey, who had the gift of silence. 
made no remark; besides, his tongue 
was otherwise occupied than wit) 
speech, and—for with him thought 
moved slowly—he had no retort ready 
upon the instant. 

Teddy, impulsive and quick, broke in 
eagerly, “L—look here,” he cried, he 
ginning to stammer again under the 
stress of excitement, “you don’t believe 
Rawstone could have hit that rat?’ 

“No,” said Aubrey stolidly and with 
some difficulty of articulation. 

“N—nor that I could if I'd had an 
other chance?” 

Again Aubrey shook his head gravely. 

“W—well,” said Teddy, “if I hit thar 
r—robin, will you believe it?” 

He pointed to'a low bough close above 
the water and at some distance from 
them. A robin, his breast feathers shin- 
ing crimson in the sun, had just hoppel 
along it to the extreme end; the slender 
twig vibrated under his fragile weight: 
he hung there, poised over the river. 
light as swan’s-down, ready in a mo 
ment to take wing into the shadow y 
woods beyond. 

Aubrey opened his mouth to remon 
strate. “You know Cousin Winnie——“ 
he began. But already the deed wus 
done. 

Teddy, always prompt, had taken aim 
even while he was speaking; a stone. 
swift and sudden, flew across the sunlit 
space of water, and, with a convulsive 
flutter, the robin dropped from its perch 
into the river. The murder was a thing 
accomplished, and perhaps, of the three 


beings interested therein, Teddy was 
the most surprised and astounded, For 
the robin itself there had been—even 


supposing a bird capable of consecutive 
thought—no time for emotion; and this 
consideration afterwards presented i! 
self to Aubrey’s tender heart as a con 
solation. 

“You see,” he said to Cousin Winnie. 
“it couldn’t have known the stone was 
coming, and, besides. even if it saw 
Teddy taking aim, it never would have 
supposed that he could hit it. I didn’t 
I'm glad it hadn’t time to think about 
it. poor thing.” 

At present. however, 


the exciteme 
































ol sport held both boys to the exclusion 
even on Aubrey’s part, of any weak 
feelings of pity or sentiment. With 
much splashing and difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in pushing out from under the 
interlacing boughs, and, dropping down 
stream a yard or two, they fished the 
unfortunate robin, limp and dripping, 
out of the water. It was quite dead. 
The feathers clung, bedabbled and dis- 
ordered, to its tiny body; its little head, 
infinitely pathetic, drooped, a dead 
weight, with half-shut eyes, between 
Teddy’s sturdy fingers. 

Aubrey, even in his admiration for 
such unerring marksmanship, felt that 
this trophy of his brother's skill was not 
altogether meet for the eyes of Cousin 
Winnie. 

“It's a robin,” he said, as though 
stating a just discovered fact, “and 
robins, you know, Cousin Winnie is so 
very fond of. If it had been only a 
sparrow, Teddy; but she did beg us not 
even to shoot at the sparrows.” 

“She didn’t say n—not shoot at them,” 
corrected Teddy, “Sh—she said, ‘Don't 
hit them,’ that’s all.” 

“Well, but you harr hit it,” objeeted 
Aubrey. 

Teddy turned the dead bird over on 
his palm. 

“Yes,” he agreed reflectiively, “I have. 
And oh!’—he looked up suddenly, with 
brown eyes full of ‘triumph, “and, oh! 
wasn't it a jolly good shot?” 

Aubrey nodded. 

“W—well, now you believe that Raw- 
stone could have hit that rat?” 

But Aubrey was not prepared to ad- 
mit so much. He sat down and argued 
the matter. Teddy’s shot, he conceded, 
was little short of marvellous (he was 
too magnanimous to suggest that it 
might have heen a fluke), but he failed 
to see how his brother's success proved 
Rawstone’s powers. 

“R—but you said that if I hit the 
robin you'd believe me.” insisted Teddy, 
much annoyed. 

“No. I didn’t. I'd no time to say any- 
thing.” replied ‘his brother gravely. 
This, when Teddy came to consider it, 
could not be denied, and presently Raw- 
stone’s name dropped out of the dis- 
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cussion. If Aubrey would not be con- 
vinced he could not be convinced, a fact 
which Teddy knew well by experience, 
and, in consequence, he began to feel 
that he had committed a sin, and had 
committed it in vain, At first the 
rapture of success filled his mind; now 
he remembered Cousin Winnie, and, 
like Aubrey, he regretted that this par- 
ticular bird happened to be a robin 
“Though anyhow,” he said reflectively, 
looking at the little corpse, “anyhow. 
robin or no robin, she wouldn't have 
liked it. Well, come on, Aubrey. I’ve 
got to tell her some ‘time, and, after all, 
you know, she can’t help seeing what a 
shot it was.” 

Aubrey assented. Cousin Winnie was 
only a woman, but even a woman, he 
thought, must be impressed by such 
success as this. 

“All the same, we'd better get the 

scull,” he suggested, as an after- 
thought, and presently they came 
across it, floating down the river. 
Thereupon further delay became use- 
less; besides the sun had dropped be 
hind the woods, it grew late, and 
Cousin Winnie’s voice was heard in the 
distance, calling. 
Teddy hid the dead body of the robin 
under a rug in the bows, and «did not 
own his guilt until bed-time that even- 
ing. He was then a good deal puzzled 
by the way in which Cousin Winnie re- 
ceived his confession and he felt some- 
what hurt at her surprising indifference, 
not only to the skill with which his crime 
had been committed, but, apparently, to 
the fact of that crime itself. Teddy 
Was accustomed. especially with Cousin 
Winnie, to be considered a person of 
importance. 

“B—but it was such a thundering good 
shot,” he urged, standing expectantly 
before her. “W—wasn't it. Aubrey?” 

Aubrey, on the other side of her chair. 
agreed, like the chorus in a Greek play. 

“It's so cruel to kill birds,” said 
Cousin Winnie absently, “especially 
robins.” There was an air of vagueness 
about her which Teddy found pecul- 
iarly trying. He regretted that he had 
refrained from exhibiting the trophy of 
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his prowess to Mr. Meredith as they 
sculled homewards down the river. He 
was a man and a sportsman; he would 
have understood. The delay had been 
merely to spare a woman’s over-sen- 
sitive feelings, and, after all, she really 
did not seem to care one way or the 
olner about it. 

“Why r—robins?’ he asked, his eyes 
feel 


fixed upon her face. “Do they 
more than sparrows?” 
“I think so. Yes, I suppose they 


must,” said Cousin Winnie in reply. 
Her lips were grave, but her eyes 
smiled; she was looking between the 
hoys—not at them—and ever so far 
away, as if she saw something quite 
beyond their range of vision. Perhaps 
she did, and they were quick to resent 
her pre-occupation, for presently, with- 
out further parley, they betook them- 
selves to bed. 

“She didn’t seem angry, but she cer- 
tainly was not glad,” said Teddy rue- 
fully, as he drew the sheet up to his 
chin. “I wish I’d shown the bird to Mr. 
Meredith. He’d have been pleased and 
understood about it. You see one can’t 
kill anything much without vexing 
Cousin Winnie, though she made more 
fuss over that moor-hen I hit last week 
than she did about this robin. I didn’t 
kill the moor-hen either, only stung her.” 
He paused reflectively. “I say, you 
d—don’t believe robins do feel more 
than sparrows d—do you?” he said with 
sudden eagerness. 


Aubrey grunted. He was already 
fast asleep, but Teddy lay awake for a 
whole quarter of an hour. Where 


Cousin Winnie was concerned, he would 
have preferred anything rather than in- 
difference. 


The next morning Meredith came to 
breakfast. Teddy was glad. He liked 
and admired Meredith, as any healthy- 
minded boy must like and admire a 
man who plays cricket for his county, 
and whose average, at the end of the 
season, seldom falls below twenty-eight 
ov thirty. Teddy was rather late for 
breakfast, but. when he came into the 
room, Cousin Winnie had not yet poured 


out the tea. She was standing with 
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Meredith in the window, and she held 
out her hand to Teddy and drew him 
close beside her; Aubrey, who followed 
at his brother’s heels, put up his face 
for a kiss. 

Cousin Winnie looked at her boys and 
laughed. Then she _ blushed, = anil 
laughed again, but her lips trembled. 
and, somehow, what she wanted to sa) 
would not shape itself into words. She 
sat down on the window seat, one arm 
round Teddy’s shoulders, the other 
holding Aubrey against her knee. 

“You tell them, Jack,” she said a little 
unsteadily, and rubbed her cheek 
against Teddy’s close-cropped head. 

Neither of the boys spoke. They felt 
that something momentous was in the 
air, but what, they were unable to 
divine. 

“Your cousin Winnie,” said Meredith, 
ooking down on the group beside him, 
“your cousin Winnie has promised to 
marry me, and—and I’m awfully proud, 
boys, and glad and happy, and I hope 
you'll be glad and happy too.” 

There was a dead silence. Teddy 
flushed crimson, paled, and flushed 
again. Aubrey, less startled, but a good 
deal taken aback stared at Meredith 
with wide-open, questioning eyes. 
“Really, truly?” he said. “It is not a 
joke, Mr. Meredith?” 


Meredith’s lips broke into a smile. 


“Really, truly, and it is not a joke. Ask 
Cousin Winnie,” he answered. 
Aubrey considered a moment. For 


once in his life, Teddy had thrust upon 
him the office of spokesman. The 
duties, for Teddy usually took the lead, 
were new to him, but he rose manfully 
to the occasion, and, after a_ wistful 
glance at his brother, whose face was 
turned obstinately away from him, he 
took a step towards Meredith, with out- 
stretched hand and lifted eyes. 

“We are glad,” he said gravely, “and 
we hope you will take care of Cousin 


Winnie. Teddy” —he shoved the 
younger brother with his elbow 
“arn’t you going tosay you're glad too?” 
Teddy remained ominously silent. 
Cousin Winnie, puzzled and a little 
troubled; rose from her seat in the win 
table. 


dow and went to the breakfast 


























Meredith followed her, but Teddy stood, 
as if turned to stone, staring out into 
the sunny garden. 

“I think.” whispered Aubrey anx- 
jously, “I think you ought to say you 
are ghid. I think Cousin Winnie ex- 
pects it.” 

Teddy shook his head. 

“You don’t understand,” he whis- 
pered back again. “I never thought she 
could have punished me so. It isn’t a 
bit fair.” 

He thrust both hands into his 
knickerbocker pockets and fixed his 
attention again upon the lawn. Aubrey 
looked at him with uncomprehending 
compassion. 

“But she won't care any less for us,” 
he said consolingly. “And after all, 
you know, I don't see what difference it 
can make.” 

“Oh! shut up!” responded Teddy 
crossly, and forthwith took his usual 
place at the breakfast table. 

Not a word was said by either of the 
boys during the meal, and at the first 
possible moment they escaped to their 
favorite nest on the top of a half-cut 
hayrick. Teddy sprawled at full length 
in the sweet-smelling hay, his chin sup- 
ported on his hands, while Aubrey. 
clear-eyed and wondering, sat beside 
him. 

Aubrey felt shaken by the worrying 
events of the morning. Meredith's 
announcement was in itself startling 
enough, and he had needed all his in- 
herent gentlehood to enable him to 
receive such a piece of news with due 
sympathy and some show of congratu- 
lation. But Teddy’s uwnlooked-for be- 
havior proved even more astounding. 
Teddy, whose tongue was never silent, 
even when he slept. had uttered no word, 
good or bad, upon the subject since 
they left the house, and that, thought 
Aubrey sadly, pulling a long wisp of 
hay through his fingers, must be almost 
a quarter of an hour ago. This silence 
struck him as unprecedented and 
alarming. He hoped that nothing 
terrible. of which only Teddy was 
aware, was brooding over Cousin 
Winnie’s devoted head; but really he 
hegan to be afraid. It seemed useless 
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to prod his brother with questions, and, 
besides, it was Aubrey’s habit to wait. 
His actions, like his words, came 
slowly and grew out of consideration. 
Teddy, meantime, though he was very 
unhappy, could not help enjoying him- 
self with that enjoyment which comes 
to all when we consider we have a right 
to feel aggrieved. He had a quarrel 
with Cousin Winnie, and that, though 
deplorable and heart-breaking, was a 
matter of importance since, on this 
occasion, the blame lay entirely with 
her. It was not fair to treat a fellow 
so. The injustice of woman weighed 
heavily on his heart, and, with a sigh, 
he turned over upon his back in the hay. 
The weight felt easier in that position. 
Above him a pale-blue sky, flecked with 
light, drifting clouds, hung far and far 
away—much farther, he thought, than 
yesterday, when its color had been 
deeper and the sunlight seemed hotter 
and nearer to the earth. A bird flitted 
across his line of vision to perch upon a 
neighboring bough. He noted that it 
was a robin, and sat up with sudden 
animation. 

“L—look at the brute!” he said. “I 
wish I had my catapult; I'd teach him 
to sit singing there!” He shook an im- 
patient fist in the direction of the tree. 

“All the same, I do think it’s awfully 
rough! She might have kept me in all 
d—day and sent me to bed early, but 
now——” He broke off, nursing his 
knees moodily between his arms. 

“T don’t see why you should mind so 
much,” said Aubrey, trying not to 
look puzzled. (His thoughts usually 
labored slowly behind Teddy’s, coming 
to a conclusion an hour after his 
brother had dismissed the matter under 
discussion from his mind.) “It isn't as 
though she will care less for us, or that 
we shan’t come here any more. There 
won't he any difference in Cousin 
Winnie.” 

“Oh! w—won't there!” retorted Teddy. 
“That shows how much you know about 
it. Why, there was one of the fellows 
in our school——” He lay down again 
upon his back, as if the subject were 
too much for him, and abandoned any 
argument. “It’s only the other day,” 
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he said, “that I asked her to marry me 
when 1 grew up, and she said y—yes, 
and that she would wait. And now, all 
because of that b—beastly robin, she 
goes and promises to marry Mr. Mere- 
dith. It’s not fair, and I don't like it.” 

“Why, Teddy, what nonsense!” 
argued Aubrey. “Of course that’s not 


the reason. And besides, she wasn't a 


bu angry with you last night. Don't 
you remember, she didn’t seem to 


care?’ 

“I know, and I was sorry for it,” said 
‘eddy royally. “Haven't you n-noticed 
that Cousin Winnie n-never punishes 
us if she’s angry? Only when we've 
done something bad, and she’s unhappy 
about it?’ 

“No,” said Aubrey. 

“Ah! well, I’ve noticed it. So would 
you, only you're so slow. And that’s 
why she’s b-broken her promise to me 
because I killed that robin. I’m sure 
it’s the reason, for how could she possi- 
bly c-care for Mr. Meredith so much 
as she does for me? She hasn’t known 
him half as long, and a woman doesn’t 
e-care for a fellow only because he can 
play cricket——” 

He stopped suddenly, for Aubrey had 
begun to hkaugh. 


“D-don't laugh,” cried Teddy  fu- 
riously. “Don’t laugh. I shall go and 


ask Cousin Winnie if it isn’t true. 

He slipped down the steep side of the 
hayrick and raced off towards the 
house, his heart burning with anger, 
wounded self-importance, and, deepest 
of all, the fear of losing Cousin Winnie's 
love. Att the door of the drawing-room 
he checked himself for a moment. 
After all, the question he meant to put 
savored perhaps of impertinence. But 
no matter, he intended to go through 
with it. He turned the handle of the 
door' and: entered the room. Cousin 
Winnie looked up from the letter she 
was writing. 

“What is it?’ she said, holding out her 
hand towards him. 

But now that he was here Teddy fell 
Somehow the first flame of in- 


silent. 

dignation died down. Cousin Winnie 
looked so quiet, cool, and = gracious, 
sitting there in her pretty morning 
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gown; above all she seemed so entirely 
the same Cousin Winnie as before, that 
he found it difficult to put his grievance 
into words. Moreover, it was not her 
marrying Meredith to which he ob- 
jected, but her marrying Meredith 
because he, Teddy, had had the 
misfortune to slay a robin. He recog- 
nized this distinction as a nice one, and 
though comprehending it clearly 
enough himself, yet found it dimeult of 
translation. 

Cousin Winnie pushed 
writing-pad and twisted round in her 
chair. 

“What's the matter, Teddy, and why 
were you so cross this morning?’ she 
said, taking the bull by the horns. She 
still held out her hand to him, but Teddy 
did not appear to notice it. His lips 
were twitching a little, and he felt an 
uncomfortable’ tightness about the 
throat. Cousin Winnie’s face, and the 
stretch of garden beyond the open win- 
dow, which formed a sunny back 
ground for her head, grew misty and in- 
distinct. It was necessary, in order 
that his dignity might be saved, to act 
promptly, and, with a sudden boyish 
gesture, he turned his back upon her 
and faced towards the door by which he 
had come. Cousin Winnie noticed the 
heaving shoulders, and threw her arms 
about them. 


aside her 


“Do tell me.” she whispered softhy 
“What is grieving you, Teddy? Aren't 
you glad I am going to be Mr. Mere- 
dith’s wife?’ 

He shook his head; speech at the 
moment was impossible. 

“But why not?’ caressingly. “You 
and he are such good friends. Think 


of all the cricket you will get now, and 
how much more fun you can have when 
he is with you. I’ve done my best, but 
still——” 

“It isn’t 
strangling a sob. 
to wait for me.” 

There was a moment's silence. 
affair became complicated. 

“That was only fun, dear.” said the 
woman presently; “and besides, when 
you are grown up I shall be an old 
lady.” She spoke very gently. and if 


th-that.” broke in Teddy. 
“But you p-promise:! 


The 























she were smiling the boy did not see 
it. 

“Yes; but all the same you would have 
waited if it had not been for the robin. 
That’s not fair. I didn’t hardly k-know 
it was a robin.” 

“Well, but the robin had nothing to 
do with it,” she said, greatly puzzled. 
“I had promised to marry Mr. Mere- 
dith long befere you shot the poor 
little robin. I don’t understand, 
Teddy.” 

Teddy’s arms were round her neck 
now. His world began to straighten 
once again. After all, this cruel in- 
justice had not been meted out to him. 

“Really, truly?’ he demanded. 

“Of course. And now I come to 
think of it I was not half sorry 
enough for the poor robin. You won't 
shoot any more, will you, because I love 
them?” 

Teddy lifted his head. 
shining. 

“Rather not; and you can punish me 
for killing that one if you like.” 

She laughed. 

“I don’t want to punish you. I'm 
quite glad I forgot to be angry—just 
this once.” 

Teddy was half-way to the door. He 
came back shamefacedly and again 
threw his arms round her neck. 

“I say. You'll care just the same for 
me and Aubrey won't you?” 


His eyes were 


Cousin Winnie’s eyes were rather 
dim. She kissed him heartily. 

“Of course I will more than ever 
now.” 


“Then we'll make the best of it,” he 
conceded; “and we do like Mr. Meredith 
very much.” 

The door banged behind him, and five 
seconds later he raced past the windows 
and across the garden to Aubrey on the 
hayrick. 

Cousin Winnie looked after him, 
thoughtfully, a little puzzled frown be- 
tween her eyebrows. 

“I wonder what he meant,” she said. 
“I don’t suppose that I shall ever quite 
understand,” 

As a matter of fact she never did. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
FROM FAR CATHAY.' 

In the early part of last year there 
was issued from the office of The 
Straits Times a volume of articles 
which had from time to time appeared 
in that journal. The author, Mr. Clif- 
ford, is a government official of several 
years’ standing in the Native States 
Civil Service, whose principal title to 
literary fame has hitherto rested upon 
his share in the publication of a com- 
mentary upon the Malay language. 
This latter work has had the misfor- 
tune to excite a good deal of hostile 
criticism in the Straits; and no doubt 
it is open to objection on more than 
one side. That an official, upon whom 
devolves the chief responsibility of 
government in a half-civilized State, 
may find it difficult to devote the time 
necessary to the production of a really 
perfect dictionary may readily be con- 
ceded; it may also be admitted that the 
compilers display a far from exhaus- 
tive acquaintance with the Dutch lan- 
guage, as also with the Arabic and 
other Eastern tongues. It is, however, 
a fact, which no one having any pre- 
tensions to acquaintance with that part 
of the world can truthfully deny, that 
the work, whether it should be classed 
as a dictionary of the Malay language 
or as a commentary upon it, has a very 
real value and displays almost an 
extraordinary knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary of the natives. In these cireum- 
stances it is possible that some obser- 
vations on this collection of sketches 
by an Englishman whose personal ac- 
quaintance with Malay habits and 
speech is beyond dispute might be 
found interesting in this country. The 
book is practically unknown here, and 
is likely, for the present at all events, 
to remain so; we propose, therefore, to 
make extracts from those portions of it 
which exhibit in a concentrated form 
some of the more salient points of 
Malay life and character, and to at- 
tempt such comment upon the author’s 
views as may seem either desirable or 
necessary in the interest of the reader. 

1 East Coast Etchings ; by Hugh Clifford. Singa- 
pore, 1896. 
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The work is professedly concerned 
mainly with the people and the coun- 


tries on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, but the general remarks 


upon the condition of affairs antece- 
dent to British interference in States 
now ruled by British officials are not 
the least interesting part of it. Until 
1875 the condition of the natives in the 
Malay Peninsula presented a curiously 
close parallel to that of the Wesiern 
nations during the Middle Ages, both 
as regards the tenure of the land by 
which they lived, and also in respect 
of the absolute power of the monarch. 
The whole Peninsula was divided into 
many small States, each ruled by its 
own sultan under a feudal system, the 
details of which nearly resembled that 
which prevailed in medizval Europe. 
The rajah was paramount, and_ all 
those who dwelt within his territory 
were his absolute slaves. He could 
claim their lives, their children, their 
women, and dispose of any or all of 
them as he chose. The whole country 
was technically his property, and for 
convenience of government was dli- 
vided into districts which were granted 
in fief to individuals who were either 
favorites of the king or sprung from 
the reyal blood. These were known in 
the vernacular as the Orang Besar, or 
Great Chiefs; and they held their fiefs 
on a tenure almost identical with that 
which used to prevail in Britain, the 
chief duties being those of homage and 
military service. Each district was 
subdivided into smaller baronies, and 
the baronies again into village com- 
munes, each barony and commune be- 
ing held respectively on a similar ten- 
ure by its own chief. Under this sys- 
tem the principal sufferer was of 
course the ryot, or peasant, who was 
entirely in the power of the chiefs, pos- 
sessed no rights either of person or 
property, and was forced to labor un- 
remittingly for others to reap the re- 
ward. 

Such a condition of society, with all 
its faults, undoubtedly also tended to 
produce the growth of the primitive 
virtues of industry, endurance, and 
personal courage: and when it was 
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rudely swept away by the advent of 
British authority and British methods 
of administration, that disastrous re- 
sult ensued which has elsewhere fol- 
lowed upon the hasty and _ ill-consid- 
ered emancipation of the slave. Thus 
the Malay on the West Coast, where 
British protection has existed for 
twenty years, has become sadly dull 
and enervated. The gossip of the 
court, Mr. Clifford says, and the tales 
of evil daring which delighted his 
fathers, can scarcely now quicken his 
slackened pulses. His wooings have 
lost their spice of danger, and with it 
more than half their romance. He is 
as frankly profligate as his thin blood 
permits; but the dissipation in which 
he indulges only makes him a disrepu- 
table member of society, and calls for 
none of the manly virtues which make 
the Malay attractive to those who 
know him in his truculent untamed 
state. These, be it remembered, are 
Mr. Clifford’s words, and we therefore 
naturally turn to that one of his tales 
which serves to illustrate the state of 
things on the West Coast before the 
boot of the ubiquitous white man, to 
use his own phrase, had left its de- 
stroying mark upon Pérak and Se 
langor. We find it in the “Experiences 
of Rajah Haji Hamid,” where that 
worthy speaks lovingly of the old days 
in Selangor before the era of British 
protection. The rajah is a_ typical 
Malay of the upper class, the class 
which has had everything to lose and 
little or nothing to gain by the inroad 
of the British. The reader, should he 
chance to be either a henpecked hus- 
band, or one of those who know, but 
love not, the New Woman and _ her 
ways, will have felt amusement, and 
perchance even envy, at the manner in 
which this Malay gentleman silenced 
his wife when she dared to upbraid 
him for personal extravagance. —_ 
slapped her on the mouth,” he tells us. 
and said “Be still!’—for it is not well 
for a man to suffer a woman to ques- 
tion the doings of men.” This man 
was none of those who stick at trifles. 
but a man of decision and of action. 
scarcely perhaps what Carlyle would 
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have dubbed a hero, but yet possessing 
some of the attributes of one. He 
shall tell his own tale. 


I remember once, when I was for the 
moment rich with the spoils of war, I 
gambled all the evening in Klang and lost 
four thousand dollars. It mattered not at 
ull on which quarter of the mat I staked, 
nor whether I staked Ko-o, li-am, or tang; 
I pursued the red half of the dice as one 
chases a dog, but never once did I fetch it. 
At last, when my four thousand dollars 
were finished, I arose and departed, and 
my liver was hot in my chest. [Thus is it 
printed; whether the author or the Haji 
is responsible for this curious statement in 
anatomy does not appear.] As 1 came out 
of the Farm, a Chinaman whom I knew, 
and who loved me, followed after me and 
said, “Hai-yah, Ungka, you have lost 
much to-night. That man with whom 
you gambled was cheating you, for he has 
a trick whereby he can make the red part 
of the dice turn to whichever side of the 
mat he wills.” “Is this true?’ I asked; 
and he said, “It is indeed true.” 

Then I loosened my kris in its scabbard, 
and turned back into the Farm. First I 
seized the Chinaman by the pig-tail, and 
my followers gathered up all the money in 
the bank, near seven thousand dollars, so 
that it needed six men to carry it, and I 
then departed to my house, none daring to 
bar my passage. 

When we had entered the house I bade 
the Chinaman be seated, and told him that 
I would kill him then and there if he did 
not show me the trick whereby he had 
cheated me. This he presently did, and 
for near two hours I sat watching him 
and practising. for I had a mind to learn 
the manner of this art, thinking that here- 
ufter I might profit by it. Then, when the 
dawn was breaking, I led the Chinaman 
down to the river by the hand, for I was 
loth to make a mess within my house, and 
when I had cut his throat, and sent his 
hody floating down stream, I washed my- 
self, performed my ablutions hefore prayer, 
prayed, and went to my bed,’ for my eyes 
were heavy with sleep. 

“Kasth-an China!” I said, “I am sorry 
for the Chinaman.” 

“Why are you sorry for him?” asked 
Rajah Haji. “He had cheated me, and it 
was not fitting that he should live; be- 
sides, he was a Chinaman, and we counted 
not their lives as being of any worth. In 
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Kinta, before Mr. Birch went to Pérak, 
they had a game called Main China, each 
man betting on the number of the coins 
which a passing Chinaman carried in his 
pouch, and whether they were odd or even. 
Thereafter, when the bets had been made, 
they would kill the Chinaman and count 
the coins.” 

“They might have done that without 
killing the Chinaman,” I said. 

“It is true,” rejoined Rajah Haji; “but 
it was a more certain way, and, moreover, 
it increased their pleasure.” 

So much for the Malay of the West 
Coast in the golden days of his natural 
and manly virtues which Mr. Clifford 
paints in such alluring colors in some 
parts of his book, and the decadence 
of which he so much deplores. Alas 
for the change that has been wrought. 
which has abolished among octher 
charms the mild and pleasing game 
known as “Main China!” On the East 
Coast, however, we learn that the 
Malay States are still what they pro- 
fess to be, States in which the native 
element predominates, where the peo- 
ple still think boldly from right to left, 
und lead much the same lives as those 
which their forebears led before them. 

It is with the condition of the people 
as it was until recently in the State 
of Pahang, and as it still is at this day 
under native rulers in Trengganu, Ke- 
lantan, and the Northern States of the 
Malay Peninsula that most of these 
sketches are concerned. In these 
countries each man’s life is of con- 
cern to himself alone, and that which 
animates the bodies of other people is 
2 trivial thing in his eyes. Hence it 
came to pass that some eight or nine 

years ago murder was frequently done 
upon the slightest provocation. Young 
chiefs were wont to take a life or two 
from pure light-heartedness, merely to 
show that they were beginning to feel 
their feet, and were growing up after 
2x fashion that would not disgrace their 
ancestors. Nor did their parents re- 
prove such actions very severely: for, 
in a rude state of society a chief's 
power and length of life are dependent 
upon the awe with which he can in- 
spire his followers. It is even said 
that some of the older men encouraged 
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their sons to take a life, as a sort of 


finishing touch to their education. 
Thus inured to cruelty from early 
youth, it is no wonder if the Malay 


character is hard and unfeeling. They 
have little sympathy with physical 
pain, even if endured by human beings, 
and cannot readily be made to under- 
stand that men owe any duties to the 
lower animals. Thus we have seen 
Malays deliberately skinning a croco- 
dile alive, not from any special inclina- 
tion to wanton cruelty, but merely be- 
cause killing the creature would have 
meant staining part of the skin with 
blood, which was undesirable. For 
dogs, except for the purpose of hunt- 
ing, the Malay has scarcely even toler- 
ance, and affection, such as our people 
display towards the friend of man, is 
practically unknown. Merely to come 
in contact with a dog, especially if his 
coat be wet, is a violation of the Ma- 
homedan religious law, and we have 
often experienced no small amusement 
at seeing some grave Malay shrink 
back and gather his scanty garments 
round him, when some canine member 
of our household has essayed a friendly 
greeting. The cat, however, is an al- 
most universal pet, and in some native 
establishments there are almost as 
many cats as people. Moreover, cats 
are protected by the superstition Mr. 
Clifford mentions as being common 
among Malays, that, if one be killed, he 
who takes its life will in the next 
world be called upon to carry and pile 
logs of wood, as big as cocoanut trees, 
to the number of the hairs on the 
beast’s body. Therefore cats are not 
killed; but if they become for any rea- 
son annoying to their owners, they are 
tied to a raft and sent floating down 
stream, to perish miserably of hunger. 
In spite of this, however, the Malays 
are not as a race cruel in the sports 
wherein animals take a part, aud on 
the East Coast especially little objec- 
tion can be raised to the manner in 
which either cock or bull fights are con- 
ducted. Cock-fighting especially may 
be said to be universal; but, unlike 
both our own people not so very many 
years ago in England and the natives 


Py 
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of the West Coast, to arm the birds 
with artificial spurs is regarded among 
Pahang Malays as both stupid and un- 
sportsmanlike. Mr. Clifford gives a 
spirited description of a cock-fight, and 
his anecdote of a Malay rajah_ will 
serve to illustrate in part what has 
been written above. 


A cock-fight between two well-known 
birds is a serious affair in Pahang. The 
rival qualities of the combatants have fur- 
nished food for endless discussion for 
weeks or even months before, and every 
one of standing has visited and examined 
the cocks, and has made a book upon the 
event. On the day fixed for the fight a 
crowd collects before the palace, and some 
of the king’s youths set up the cock-pit, 
which is a ring about three feet in diam- 
eter, enclosed by canvas walls supported 
on stakes driven into the ground. Pres- 
ently the Juara, or cock-fighters, appear, 
each carrying his bird under his left arm. 
They enter the cock-pit, squat down, an: 
begin pulling at and shampooing the legs 
and wings of their birds, in the manner 
which Malays believe loosens the muscles, 
and gets the reefs out of the cocks’ limbs. 
Then the word is given to start the fight, 
and the birds, released, fly straight at one 
another, striking with their spurs and 
sending feathers flying in all directions. 
This lasts for perhaps three minutes, 
when the cocks begin to lose their wind. 
and the fight is carried on as much with 
their beaks as with their spurs. Each 
bird tries to get its head under its op- 
ponent’s wing, running forward to strike 
at the back of its antagonist’s head as soon 
as its own emerges from under its tem- 
porary ‘shelter. This is varied by an 
occasional blow with the spurs, and the 
Malays herald each stroke with loud cries 


of approval. “Basah, basah! Thou hast 
wetted him! Thou hast drawn blood! 
Ah itu dia! That is it! That is a good 


one! Ah sfikit-lah itu! Ah! that was a 
nasty one!” And the birds are exhorted 
to make fresh efforts amid 
bursts of the shrill chorus of yells, called 
sorak, their backers cheering them on and 
crying to them by name. Presently time 


oceasional 


is called, the watch being a small section 
of coco-nut in which a hole has been bored, 
which is set floating on the surface of a 
jar of water, until it gradually becomes 
At the word, each cock- 
with 


filled and sinks. 
fighter seizes his bird. drenches it 











water, cleans out with a feather the 
phlegm which has collected in its throat, 
and shampoos its legs and body. Then, 
at the given word, the birds are again 
released, and they fly at one another with 
renewed energy. The beauty of the sport 
is that either bird can stop fighting at any 
moment. They are never forced to con- 
tinue the conflict if once they have 
acknowledged defeat by raising the back- 
feathers in the peculiar manner by which 
cocks declare themselves vanquished. The 
Malays regard these birds with immense 
respect, and value their fighting-cocks 
next to their children. A few years ago, 
a boy, who was in charge of a cock-which 
belonged to a rajah of my acquaintance, 
accidentally pulled some feathers from the 
bird’s tail. “What did you do that for, 
devil?” cried the rajah. “It was not 
done on purpose, Ungku,” said the boy. 
“Thou art marvellous clever at repartee,” 
quoth the prince; and, so saying, he lifted 
a billet of wood, which chanced to be 
lying near at hand, and smote the boy on 
the head so that he died. “That will 
teach my people to have a care how they 
use my fighting-cocks!” said the rajah; 
and that was his servant's epitaph. “It is 
2 mere boyish prank,” said the father of 
the young rajah, when the matter was re- 
ported to him: “and moreover it is well 
that he should slay one or two with his 
own hand, else how should men learn to 
fear him?” 


Very graphic also is the description 
of a buffalo-fight, and we can only re- 
gret to be unable to find room for it 
here. These fights are unique in their 
way, and in time to come it may be ex- 
pected that they will be made illegal 
in the Peninsula as has been the case 
elsewhere with similar institutions. 
To pass a prohibitory regulation, how- 
ever, without the full consent of the 
chiefs and people of Pahang, would 
be a breach of the understanding on 
which British protection was accepted 
by them. The government is pledged 
not to interfere with native customs, 
and the sports in which animals are 
engaged are among the most cherished 
institutions of the people. 

Ciose as is the proximity of the 
States on the East Coast, yet the peo- 
ple who inhabit Trengganu and Kelan- 
tan differ in several important particu- 
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lars, not only of appearance and cos- 
tume, but also of dialect and character, 
from the Pahang Malay. The latter, 
in his unregenerate state, thinks 
chiefly of war, intrigue, and the sports 
which his religion holds to be sinful. 
The teaching of Islam holds that it is 
morally wrong to set one animal to 
fight with another; but as many Chris- 
tians at home love to indulge in the 
strong drink which causes them to dis- 
obey the tenets of their religion, so 
also the Malay, follower of Mahomet 
though he professes to be, loves sport 
of any kind. No one knows the Pa- 
hang Malay better than Mr. Clifford. 
and the character he gives him of a 
gambler and a brawler will be ac- 
knowledged by most Europeans who 
have visited the country. That he Is 
arrogant to excess is a fact so well 
known that, even among Malays, he 
of Pahang has become a byword for 
this quality, just as is the Kelantan 
Malay for dishonesty, or the native of 
Menangkabau for boastfulness. Nor 
is he by any means ashamed of his 
reputation, being overweeningly proud 
of himself, his country, and his peo- 
ple. Ignorant, unintellectual, and ir- 
religious, Mr. Clifford admits him to 
be. Indeed his attendance at the 
mosque has to be enforced by the in- 
fliction of fines for any absence which 
cannot be justified to the headman of 
his village. Nevertheless he has many 
good qualities, being bold and reckless, 
sensitive on points which concern his 
private honor, and a kind, and often 
too indulgent father. He is generally 
loyal to his chief, though too prone to 
take offence, and where he really 
trusts is a true and faithful friend. 
His religion has taught him to be clean 
in his habits, and he is most particular 
with regard to the preparation of his 
simple food, while he is a_ cheerful 
companion and fond of a jest if not 
made at his own expense. Work he 
hates, but yet, as Mr. Clifford says, if 
when promises and persuasion have 
failed, the magic word krah is whis- 
pered in his ears, he will come without 
& murmur, and work really hard for 
no pay. bringing with him his own sup- 
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ply of food. Krah, it may be said, is 
the system of forced labor which is a 
State perquisite in Malay countries, al- 
though it is seldom exercised in States 
protected by the British government. 
When, however, some public work is 
urgent, the British magistrates do not 
this 


hesitate to avail themselves of 
most useful and economical custom. 


Nor does the Malay resent it, as our 


own people would undoubtedly do. On 
the contrary, an ancestral instinct 
seems to prompt him to a _ cheerful 


compliance, when on no other terms 
whatever would he permit himself to 
do a stroke of work. 

The natives of Trengginu are of a 
very different type from the men of 
*ahang, and are above all things men 
of peace. So long as they are allowed 
to make money, to study, and to earn 
a livelihood unmolested, they are con- 
tent, nor are they ever disturbed by 
that excessive loyalty which is a fea- 
ture in the character of the people of 
Pahang. From earliest infancy the 
Trengginu Malay grows up in an at- 
mosphere of books, money, and trade, 
and learns to bargain and haggle for 
the goods in which he deals. As the 
man of Kelantan bears among Malays 
the reputation of being a thief, so he 
of Trenggfinu is known for an _un- 
scrupulous liar, where the exigencies 
of barter make lying desirable. The in- 
habitants of Trengganu love religious 
and learned discussions of all kinds, 
while such sinful sports as cock-fights, 
bull-fights, gambling, and the like, are 
forbidden by law. In spite of all this, 
however, they do not really lead lives 
in any degree more clean than is cus- 
tomary among other Malays. 

The native of Kelantan, again, is 
coarser grained than any other Malay. 
He is neither so self-respecting nor so 
sensitive as are other natives of the 
Peninsula, and is excessively good- 
natured, and stolid. He is usually 
plain of face, and ungainly of body, 
and has been not inaptly compared to 
his own native buffalo, if the sole qual- 
ity of good temper, for which that ani- 
inal is by no means distinguished, be 
excepted. His physical strength is 
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often remarkable, and he _ will 
or paddle a boat for many hours at a 
stretch without those constant excuses 
for stopping which generally render «a 
river journey in the Peninsula so in- 
sufferably tedious. But perhaps his 
stupidity is that feature of his cbharac- 
ter which most strongly impresses it- 
self upon the European observer. Even 
the blank stare of the English yokel 
when asked an unexpected question 
fadesintonothingnessas compared with 
the look of appalling vacancy which over- 
spreads the visage of a true Kelantan 
when addressed by the Orang Pitch, 
or white man. This no doubt may be 
attributed in part to the difference in 
dialect, but only in part, for it is no- 
ticeable that the children are far 
readier of intelligence. His neighbors, 
according to Mr. Clifford, distinguish 
him for a different quality. 

To his neighbors, however, all the other 
remarkable characteristics of the Kelan- 
tan Malay are completely overshadowe: 
by his reputation as a thief among 
thieves. In vain have successive genera- 
tions of Kelantan rajahs cut off the hands, 
feet, and heads of detected or suspected 
burglars and robbers: in vain have all 
sorts of stratagems been adopted by 
travellers as precautions against thieves; 
and in vain have the families of a con- 
victed man been punished for the deeds 
of their relation. Men with flocks and 
herds, and paddy swamps, and fruit- 
orchards, steal if they get the chance just 
as much as does the indigent peasant who 
has sold his last child into slavery for 
three dollars in cash. 

In the sketch entitled “A Tale of a 
Theft,” Mr. Clifford gives a_ striking 
aml powerful picture of the penalty 
which a Malay thief, real or suspected, 
may have to pay for his detection. 
The horrors of the Bastille or the In- 
quisition are not without a parallel in 
the Peninsula. Indeed the former 
may almost be said to fade into insig- 
nificance beside the terrors of a Malay 
prison. We cannot quote the hideous 
details here. That such things exist 
we may not doubt: that they should 
be known to those who may, now or 
hereafter, have the power to abolish 
them is desirable; but nothing is 

















gained by shocking and disgusting the 
average reader. Suffice it here to say 
that it was with bitter disappointment 
that we reached the end of the sketch, 
and learned from Mr. Clifford’s closing 
sentences that he had himself been an 
eye-witness of the misery of the 
wretch whose tale he tells, but yet had 
left him there unaided and unfreed. 
Trengginu and Kelantan, as well as 
the other Northern States, are gen- 
erally held to be subject to the over- 
lordship of Siam. They still claim to 
be independent, however, though they 
send the biinga amas, or golden flower, 
to Bangkok once in three years. This 
tribute consists of two ornamental 
plants with leaves and flowers, fash- 
ioned from gold and silver, and their 
value is estimated at about five thou- 
sand dollars, which at the present rate 
would be equal to about £500 of En- 
glish money. The sum necessary to 
defray the cost of these gifts is raised 
by means of a poll-tax, to which every 
adult male contributes; and the pres- 
ents sent in return from Bangkok are 


of precisely the same value, and of 
course become the property of the 
rajah. While, however, the Siamese 


maintain that the golden flower is a 
direct admission of suzerainty on the 
part of the rajah who sends it, the 
Malay chiefs entirely deny this, and 
hold that it is merely a token of friend- 
ship and alliance. 

Of the thirteen sketches of which the 
book consists, the palm must, we think, 
be awarded to “His Heart’s Desire” 
and “The Story of Biyan the Paro- 
quet.” These are in a peculiar way 
typical of the country and the people, 
and on their literary side they are cer- 
tainly the pick of the collection. The 
former is the tale of an intrigue be- 
tween one of the sultan’s followers and 


no less a person than the _ sultan’s 
daughter herself. The horrible fate 


which befell the luckless Awang Itam, 
and how he and his master were sac- 


rificed upon the altar of a woman’s 
ungovernable vanity, are admirably 
related. The atmosphere which sur- 


rounds a Malay court is well indicated 
in the following passage:— 
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Tuan Bangau’s position was a curious 
one. He did not desire Tungku Uteh for 
herself; she was his king’s daughter, and 
the wife of a royal husband; and his duty 
and his interest forbade him to accept her 
advances. If his intrigue with her was 
discovered, he was a ruined, if not a dead 
man, and moreover, he was at this time 
devoted to another girl whom he had re- 
cently married. The challenge which had 
been conveyed to him, however, was one 
which in spite of all these things, his code 
of honor made it impossible for him to 
refuse. The extreme danger which lay 
in such an intrigue gave him no choice but 
to accept it. That was his point of view. 
“His honor rooted in dishonor stood,” and 
no self-respecting Malay, brought up in 
the poisonous atmosphere of an _ inde- 
pendent Malay state, could admit of any 
other opinion. 


From the other story we will quote a 
passage which render yet 
closer the comparison our author loves 
to draw between the condition of 
things as it was until recently among 
the Malays and that which existed in 
Europe in the days of chivalry. 


serves to 


Bayan the Paroquet was what is techni- 
eally termed a Peng-lipor Lara. or 
Soother of Cares, a class of men which 
is fast dying out in the Peninsula, as other 
medizeval landmarks become effaced. 
These people are simply the wandering 
bards and minstrels, who find their place 
in an Independent Malay State as natu- 
rally as did their prototypes in the countries 
of Europe.during the Middle Ages. They 
learn by rote some old-world tale which 
has been transmitted by word of mouth 
through countless generations, and they 
wander from village to village singing it 
for pay to the unlettered people, to whom 
these songs and stories represent the only 
literature which comes within their ex- 
perience. Such minstrels are greatly 
loved by the villagers, who hold them in 
high honor, giving them hearty welcome, 
and the name by which they are known 
in the vernacular bears witness to the joy 
which they bring with them whithersoever 
they go. Biyan’s real name was Mat 
Siman, but we always called him Bayan, 
which means the Paroquet, because the 
tale which he sang told of the wonderful 
doings of a prince who was transformed 


into a fabulous bird called the Birong 
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Agot, and whose attendants were the 
Paroquet and the Pied-robin (Mfrai). 

The rest of the tale relates how 
Bayan was brutally murdered in cold 
blood by the rajah’s son whose jeal- 
ousy he had provoked, a boy described 
as a “nice-looking youngster, with a 
slight lisp, a manner as soft as floss- 
silk, and always smartly dressed in 
pretty Malay garments.” 

Leaving now these anecdotes of the 
evil ways of the nobility, let us take a 
peep at the description of an ordinary 
wedding among the people which is 
given in the tale entitled “One More 
Unfortunate.” The exigencies of 
space, we should say, have compelled 
us slightly to abridge Mr. Clifford’s 
spirited narrative. 


One day in July, 1898, a feast in honor 
of a wedding was being held, and the 
scene was a lively one. The head and 
skin of a buffalo, and the pools of blood 
which showed where its carcase had been 
dismembered, were a prominent feature in 
the foreground. In one part of the village 
two men were posturing in one of the 
inane sword-dances which are so dear to 
all Malays, each performance being a sub- 
ject of keen criticism or hearty admira- 
tion to the spectators. The drums and 
gongs meanwhile beat a rhythmical time, 
which makes the heaviest heels long to 
move more quickly, and the onlookers 
whooped and yelled from time to time in 
shrill, far-sounding chorus. ... All the 
men present were dressed in many-colored 
silks and tartans, and were armed with 
daggers. . . . In a Balai specially erected 
for the purposes of the feast, a number of 
priests, and pilgrims, and lebai, that class 
of fictitious religious mendicants whose 
members are usually some of the richest 
men in the villages they inhabit, were 
seated gravely intoning the Koran but 
stopping to chew betel-nut, and to gossip 
scandalously, at frequent intervals. .. . 
The bride of course having been dressed in 
her best, and loaded with gold ornaments, 
borrowed from many miles around, which 
had served to deck every bride in the dis- 
trict ever since any one could remember, 
was left seated on the geta, or raised sleep- 
ing platform, in the dimly-lighted inner 
apartments, there to await the ordeal 
known to Malay cruelty as sanding. The 
bride and bridegroom,—who are officially 


supposed never to have seen one another 
before, though no Malay who respects 
himself ever allows his fiancée to be finally 
selected unti! he has crept under her house 
in the night time and watched her through 
the bamboo flooring, or through the chinks 
in the wattled walls—are then brought 
together for the first time. They are led 
forth by their respective relations, ani 
placed side by side upon a dais prepared 
for the purpose, where they remain seate«! 
for hours, while the guests eat a feast in 
their presence, and thereafter chant verses 
from the Koran. During this ordeal they 
must sit motionless, no matter how their 
cramped legs may ache and throb, and 
their eyes must remain downcast and fixed 
upon their hands, which, scarlet with 
henna, lie motionless one on each knee. 
. . . It is a point of honor for the man to 
try to catch an occasional glimpse of his 
fiancée out of the corner of his eyes, with- 
out turning his head a hair’s breadth, and 
without appearing to move an eyelash. 
The bridegroom is conducted to the house 
of his bride, there to sit in state, 
by a band of his relations and friends, 
some of whom sing shrill verses from the 
Koran, while others rush madly ahead. 
charging, retreating, caperirg, dancing, 
yelling, and hooting, brandishing naked 
weapons, and engaging in a most realistic 
sham fight with the bride’s relations and 
friends, who rush out of her compound to 
meet them, and do not suffer themselves 
to be routed until they have made a fine 
show of resistance. This custom doubt- 
less, has its origin in the fact that, in 
primitive states of society, a man must 
seek a wife at his risk and peril, for 
among the Sakai in some of the wilder 
parts of the country, the girl is still placed 
upon an ant-hill and ringed about by her 
relations, who do not suffer her fiancé to 
win her until his head has been broken in 
several places. 

It is time now to bring this paper to 
a close. What we have written may 
serve to show our readers where they 
may find for themselves much attrac- 
tive and unhackneyed detail of a wild 
country, as yet removed from_ the 
beaten track, and enough should have 
been said to prove that these sketches 
are interesting even exceedingly, and 
that they indicate the possession by 
the author of both ability and wide ex- 
perience. 

















Yet they leave out much that would 
delight the reader who seeks enlighten- 
ment upon the customs and the char- 
acter of a people rather in the incidents 
of their domestic life than in tales of 
extraordinary horror, though told by 
the most graphic pen. Most of them 
are frankly brutal, and amid much 
that charms we cannot help regretting 
that the author should have devoted 
his gifts and knowledge rather te com- 
piling a sort of Malay Newgate Calen- 
dar, than to the delineation of the 
sights and sounds of a pleasing and 
elevating nature with which his mem- 
ory ought, by his own account, to teem. 
Mr. Clifford speaks in the _ strongest 
terms of his deep personal affection 
for the Malay, and almost moves his 
reader to tears by the pathos with 
which he writes of the pains of separa- 
tion from the people of his adoption. 
Yet the tales he tells are tales not of 
high emprise, not of great nobility of 
character, nor of self-sacrifice and per- 
sonal devotion, but stories of rapine, 
blood, and lust. Let us hope that on 
some future day he will entertain us 
with other etchings showing the face 
rather than the reverse of the medal, 
and illustrating that lighter and 
brighter side of the Malay character 
for which, and doubtless with good 
reason, he professes so much admira- 
tion. 
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THE GOVERNING EMOTIONS OF EUROPE. 

We are all proud of Europe, its en- 
ergy, its order, and its mental superi- 
ority, and we suppose, looking at the 
world as a whole, the pride is not en- 
tirely unreasonable. Europe is first 
among the continents, and this _ not 
only in physical force. We question, 
however, whether the historian of the 
future, if he knows his facts accu- 
rately and is impartial, will regard the 
last decade of the century as deserving 


of especial laudation. On the _ con- 
trary, he will probably say that while 
individual industry, enterprise, and 
ingenuity considerably advanced the 
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well-being of mankind, the action of 
the nations was chiefly marked by 
jealousy almost beyond reason, and 


timidity almost inconsistent with char- 
acter; and it will be difficult to prove 
that he has been too severe. Burove 
is governed in the main by those evil 
weaknesses. The jealousy among the 
peoples in particular rises almost to a 
mania. It is positively and directly 
impeding the work of civilization in 
Egypt, in Morocco, on the Congo, on 
the Niger, in Eastern Africa, in Central 
Africa, and in Manchouria, and indi- 
rectly in South America, in New 
Guinea, and in the West Indies. In all 
those regions no European nation con- 
cerned can take any step, however 
needed or however beneficial, without 
fierce remonstrances from some other 
nation, and an awakening of jealousies 
so deep-seated that they lead to threats 
of war. No language is too strong to 
describe the jealousy of France as to 
the British advance into the desert, as 
to everything we do, or rather do not 
do, in Siam, or as to any question what- 
ever which arises in Tangier. And 
even France is calm when compared 
with German agents in Zanzibar, or 
with the German emperor when any- 
thing happens which arouses what 
may ‘be called his prophetic jealousy as 
to the ownership of Delagoa Bay. 
Russia is more quiet, but she watches 
Great Britain everywhere with eyes 
that never sleep, while all the powers, 
including even Austria, regard all ques- 
tions affecting Turkey in the attitude 
of men who expect to see themselves 
swindled while their rivals are ag- 
grandized. By the consent of all the 
well informed, the entire mass of mis- 
ery now existing throughout the old 
Western Empire of Rome coukl be 
brought to an end almost instantane- 
ously but for the jealousies of the pow- 
ers as to the future distribution of the 
territory. It is not true to say, as is 
sometimes said, that these jealousies 
are policies, or that the root of the evil 
is that the causes of quarrel are ques- 
tions almost of existence. The nations 
are just as jealous about trifles, are en 
raged if a rival gets a “concession,” 
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quarrel and intrigue over every possi- 
ble new market, and go beside them- 
selves if one of their rivals discovers 
a new gold mine. Nor is it wholly true 
to say that the jealousies are confined 
to the Foreign Offices, which regard 
themselves as trustees, and must raise 
disputes, if only about ancient lights, 
or easements, or rights of way. If the 
bulk of the peoples are still too iz- 
norant to feel suspicious of national 
rivals, the newspapers must be to some 
extent in accord with their readers, 
and the newspapers, not excluding our 
own, are just as full of jealousy as the 
Foreign Offices, comment with acrid- 
ity on every step taken ‘by a rival na- 
tion, as involving some threat in the 
future, and are full of fighting venom 
if France sends an officer into ‘“Sa- 
mory’s country,” or Russia hoists her 
flag on a square mile of territory on 
the coast of the Red Sea, or America 
vaguely ‘‘considers” the annexation of 
Hawaii. It is jealousy, and nothing 
better, which paralyzes Europe in Tur- 
key; jealousy which prevents Europe 
from assuming a definite, permanent, 
and peaceful leadership in Asia and 
Africa; jealousy which forbids such 
improvements in intercommunication 
as would really bind three of the conti- 
nents together in close and civilizing 
bonds. There is no railway, for ex- 
ample, between Europe and southern 
Asia which would not excite a storm 
of diplomatic protests; while even Rus- 
sia, in her northern loneliness, is half 
afraid that the road which she is mak- 
ing for herself from the Baltic to the 
North Pacific, and which must one day 
extend from Hammerfest on the At- 
lantic to the Gulf of Pecheli, may be 
interrupted by threats of war. 

This jealousy, strong as it is and 
paralyzing as are its effects. would not 
be so ruinous were it not sharpened by 
admixture of fear. The 
nations seem wholly to have lost their 
old proud self-reliance. Every one of 
them anticipates invasion, possibly next 
week, certainly next year, and every 
one of them, except perhaps ourselves, 
arms itself to the utmost limit of 
The Continental 
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positiveiy crushed down with arma- 
ments; every new discovery in explo- 
sives costs millions in new artillery and 
new rifles; while the outlay on ironclads 
and quick-firing marine-guns advances 
as if the nations believed that the one 
which voted the last shilling must in- 
evitably be the victor. We do not 
seruple to say that if the nations of 
Europe trusted one another as much as 
citizens trust one another when passing 
each other in the street, Europe could be 
relieved annually of a hundred millions 
of taxation, and two millions at least 
of white men could be released from 
unproductive and exceedingly painful 
labor. Not only can this not be done 

not only, that is, cannot armies be re- 
duced to reasonable proportions, say a 
hundred thousand men in barracks for 
every twenty-five millions of people— 
but so deep is the fear, so imperfect the 
self-reliance, that a change of the small- 
est moment in one country is instantly 
imitated in another; that and 
guns are counted down to half dozens; 
that the portentous news, “Herr Krupp 
is making experiments,” excites a thrill 
in half-a-dozen first-class capitals, and, 
if confirmed, will set all dealers in de- 
structive chemicals agog. It is a cer. 
tainty that if any one invented a rifle 
ten per cent. better than those now used, 
the whole of Europe wou:d adopt it, 
whatever the cost, and would believe 
sincerely that the power which obtained 
its supply first would instantly invade 
the others, probably without a declara- 
tion of war. There is no confidence 
whatever that any State would have the 
fair play given. for instance, in the old 
prize-ring; indeed a quite considerable 
proportion of the taxes is expended on 
preparations for what is called “quick 
mobilization,’—that is. on readiness to 
strike before an enemy is ready, or to 
defend oneself against an unexpectedly 
sudden blow, which is so universally ex- 
pected that there is throughout Europe. 
outside England, a popular readiness to 
hang spies. That single fact, that in 
every city of the Continent the rough 
populace will seize and maltreat or kill 
any strange artist seen sketching any 
portion of a fortress, is a measure of the 
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depth of the fear which, however it may 
veiled, universally prevails. No 
people, though armored to the teeth, 
feels any security, or apparently any of 
the pride which would have induced the 
fighting-men of old to abstain from com- 
plaints, to trust their defences, and to 
possess their souls in patience until the 
attack came. All Europe is in the state 
in which the women of our southern 
counties were when Bonaparte was 
nightly expected to land, a state com- 
pounded of fury, nerves, credulity, and 
a very clear idea how terrible the re- 
sults of an invasion actually would be. 
As to doing anything, such as restoring 
order in Turkey, which might involve 
msk of a quarrel, the nations regard 
such proposals either as lunacies or as 
an English farmer would regard a pro- 
posal to set fire to a cornfield because, 
from the shrieks, somebody appeared to 
be committing murder under shelter of 
the corn. 

The cure? The very worst of the 
situation is that there is no cure. There 
is no visible reason why it should not 
last for twenty years. The nations, 
though wearied and unhappy, can still 
struggle on; they will not cease to be 
jealous unless by some miracle they 
should cease to be poor, and no means 
can be even suggested for relieving 
their fears. They cannot make their 
fortresses stronger, or their armies 
larger, or their rifles quicker than they 
are, or if they could, their rivals would 
at once have the same advantages. 
Statesmen have ceased even to discuss 
projects of disarmament, which, indeed. 
ean have little reality when the whole 
civil population has become a drilled 
army reserve, and a third of it could be 
summoned within a week to take the 
field. As to proposals for arbitration, 
they are regarded as fancies, as indeed 
they are till a tribunal is found strong 
enough to give a sanction to its decrees; 
while as to a new law of war ensuring 
that time shall be given for defence, it is 
a useless dream of the philanthropists. 
The nations would not believe that in 
their case it would be obeyed. A war 
that would exhaust mankind until it 
would consent to a sullen peace is the 
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only hope, and whw that understands 
what the next war will be is able to 
accept that hope as a source of conso- 
lation? Even the _ retrocession of 
Alsace-Lorraine would do little to 
eradicate suspicion, which the position 
of Turkey has recently deepened and 
made far more aggressive. Twenty 
five years have not dulled the sense of 
dread in Germany and France, and we, 
at least, see no reason why it should 
grow dull even in a quarter of a cen- 
tury more. There is nothing for it but 
to endure and wait, and, if we can, to 
introduce some restrictions into our 
habitual glorification of the sense and 
moderation and civilization of Europe. 
After all, if we have no faults we have 
at least weaknesses, and it is vain to 
deny that they cost a good deal. 
Imagine what we should think of a man 
who, in our day and in Kurope, spent 
one half of his free income in paying a 
patrol to guard his house. Yet we are 
all doing that, and no one can prove 
clearly that the expense is not required. 





From The London Times. 
THE THACKERAYS IN INDIA. 

Sir William Hunter’s new book is a 
remarkable example of how dry official 
manuscript records can be made to 
yield up the romance of history, or. 
more strictly speaking, to furnish a 
series of brilliant narratives from con 


temporary documents. It has long 
been a cause of regret to literary men 
that no satisfactory biography of 
Thackeray has been written. The 


present volume, although going scarcely 
beyond the boyhood and early man- 
hood of the novelist, gives the story of 
his grandfather, father, and kinsmen 
with a realism that places Thackeray 
and the family surroundings which in- 
fluenced bim in a new and striking 


light. Both his paternal and maternal 
grandfathers were members of the 
1 The Thackerays in India, and some Cal. 
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Bengal Civil Service in what Sir Wil- 
liam Hunter terms the heroic epoch of 
Angilo-Indian rule. His father was a 
member of the same service in its 
transition period to modern times, and 
of his father’s six brothers five spent 
their lives in India and died there, as 
also did his father. Of his father’s four 
sisters who reached womanhood two 
married Bengal civilians, the husband 
of the third was attorney-general in 
Ceylon, and the fourth became the 
mother of a distinguished member of 
the Caleutta Council. 


The Thackerays, writes Sir William 
Hunter, thus formed a typical family of 
the Bengal Civil Service in the days of 
John Company. They threw out branches 
into the sister services, military and 
medical, and by a network of intermar- 
riages created for themselves a ruling con- 
nection both in India and the Court of 
Directors at home. The first Thackeray 
in India went as a covenanted civilian in 
1766, and four of his sons, with at least 
fourteen of his descendants, have been 
traced in the same profession. While 
wandering over the three Presidencies, I 
noted down some of their many appear- 
ances in the old manuscript records, from 
the Malabar coast on the extreme south- 
west to the Sylhet valley in the far north- 
east of India. No published account 
exists of them; but I have been allowed 
to make use of a private family book of 
the Thackerays, compiled chiefly by an 
aunt of the novelist. The two sets of 
materials, when brought together from 
the Indian archives and the domestic 
papers, furnish a curious picture of one of 
those powerful and compact, but now al- 
most extinct, family corporations which 
did so much to build up British rule in the 
East. 


The result is a book that reads like a 
novel, in which the stirring Anglo- 
Indian life of the last century, with all 
the local scenery of courts and camps, 
marches and sieges, and battlefields is 
touched off with complete knowledge 
by a skilful hand. A very impressive 
figure is Thackeray’s grandfather, the 
elephant-catcher, in Sylhet. This gen- 
tleman, the sixteenth child of Archdea- 
con Thackeray, head master of Har- 
row. went out to India as a “writer” in 
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1766, and in 1772 became resident, or 
first “collector,” of the lately annexed 
frontier of Sylhet. 


The serious business of the resident of 
Sylhet, or “collector” as he began to be 
called in 1772, was, writes Sir William, to 
hold the district against the frontier tribes 
and rebellious chiefs. Each autumn the 
hillmen burst out upon the valley... . 
Murderous affrays still took place between 
the Hindu and Mussulman cultivators. 
At the greater festivals of the rival reli- 
gions temples were sacked, cows were 
slain within the holy precincts, mosques 
were defiled, and bloody reprisals fol- 
lowed on both sides. It must be remem- 
bered that when Thackeray went to 
Sylhet in 1772 it had only been under 
nominal British control for six years. He 
found it as it was left by centuries of 
native rule. 


Thackeray’s grandfather, who bore 
the favorite family name, William 
Makepeace, reduced this wild region to 
order, and received for his entire ser- 
vice of ten years “less than a single 
year’s pay of a Bengal collector of the 
lowest grade in the present century.” 
But 'these were the days when Indian 
civilians drew only nominal salaries, 
which were regarded as retainers rather 
than as pay, and made their competence 
by private trade; and young Thackeray 
made his fortune in Sylhet by furnish- 
ing the well-known lime-stone of the 
country for building the fort and.rising 
city of Calcutta, and by supplying 
Sylhet elephants for the government 
troops. His successor, the Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, made a still larger fortune 
there by adding the supply of timber 
from the Sylhet forests for shipbuilding 
to hisother governmentcontracts. This 
curious period, when Indian adminis- 
trators combined the government of 
great provinces on nominal salaries 
with the opulent business of purveyors 
to the Honorable Company, is carefully 
examined by Sir William Hunter from 
the contemporary records, and made to 
pass vividly before our eyes. 

It is impossible to follow the story of 
the many Thackerays in northern and 
southern India. It seemed to be their 
lot as a family to be charged with the 

















establishment of British rule in out- 
lying territories and with the settle- 
ment of newly-annexed or turbulent 
provinces. One of the novelist’s uncles, 
the friend of Sir Thomas Munro, took 
a leading part in the great land settle- 
ment of Madras, and, as Sir William 
Hunter shows from the records, he left 
the mark of his strong individuality 
alike in southern, and central, and the 
northern districts of that presidency. 
But, like all the Thackerays, he loved to 
be in a fight. When a young “assist- 
ant,” hearing of a murderous affray in 
a fortified village near his camp, he has- 
tened to the gate and, being refused 
admittance, tried to climb over the wall, 
and was nearly killed in the attempt. 
Sir Thomas Munro, when blamed for 
allowing a subordinate to run such 
risks, with no regular escort, replied 
that he would give Mr. Thackeray a 
guard, “which will be quite sufficient if 
he does not try to scale forts.” Another 
of the novelist’s uncles, also a Madras 
civilian, in order to save a garrison from 
extermination, advanced unguarded 
with a flag of truce, and was treacher- 
ously slain. A not less heroic figure is 
the uncle who entered the Indian army, 
never rose above a lieutenant, yet 
served long enough to leave behind the 
most striking picture that exists of a 
Pengal regiment in the old time and 
to die a hero’s death. 


In 1814 Lieutenant Thomas Thackeray 
took part in the Nepul war. Badly 
wounded while storming a frontier fort in 
October, he managed to scrawl a message 
home, “Don’t be afraid; I’m very little 
hurt.” Then, with his left arm, a couple 
of months later; “The day after I was 
wounded I received your letter of April 17, 
which gave me more pleasure than my 
wound gave me pain.” He hopes that 
“very shortly my right hand will be able 
to apologize for this awkward attempt of 
my left to express my affection for all of 
you, my dear sisters and brothers.”” The 
right hand was never to apologize. De- 
spite its disablement, Lieutenant Thack- 
eray insisted on going into action. On 
December 27, 1814, our troops were driven 
back from a Nepalese stockade. He vol- 


unteered to cover their retreat with his 
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Light Company, against, says the record, 
“a strong, over-powering column of 
Goorkhas.” Nine times he charged the 
enemy, and eight times he stopped their 
pursuit. In the ninth the company seems 
to have fairly cut its way through their 
line, and was surrounded by their whole 
force. Thackeray and his gallant ensign 
fell “and fifty-seven of his brave sepoys.” 
The regiment rescued his body, and, de- 
fying every rule of caste, testified their 
admiration for their champion by them- 
selves carrying his corpse to the grave. 


Amidst all the picturesque adventures 
of the family, from their administrative 
successes and gallant deaths in the last 
century to the rescue of our women and 
children from Afghan snows in the 
present, every Thackeray proved him- 
self a sturdy Englishman, with his 
“roots deep down in the manly life of 
the Yorkshire moorlands.” 

The story of Thackeray's father is 
especially full of interest and lifelike 
action, for in it Sir William Hunter has 
to deal with the western frontier of the 
Ganges valiey, in which he himself 
served and which he has described 
from the local manuscript records in his 
brilliant “Annals of Rural Bengal.” 
Perhaps even more striking are the por- 
traits of the granduncles. Rennell, one 
of the distinguished men of science in 
a fortune-seeking age, and Peter Moore. 
guardian of the novelist, and the friend 
of Sheridan, a retired civilian, whose 
financial adventures and ruined old age 
would seem to have suggested the last 
chapters of “The Newcomes.” The 
noble ancestry of the Richmond-Webbs 
on the grandmother's side. the kinsman 
Beecher, the hero of the Bengal famine 
of 1770, the talented but ill-fated uncle 
who wrote for the Englishman when 
first founded by Stocqueler, and a score 
of delicately finished vignettes of the 
men and scenes of the time, carry us 
lightly from chapter to chapter, without 
any hint of the labor their production 
must have involved. 

Nor does Sir William shrink from lay- 
ing bare from the contemporary records 
the miserable factions with which 
Philip Francis and his quarrelsome and 
scurrilous colleagues almost ruined the 
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government of Warren Hastings. “If 
any doubt,” he says, “still exists as to 
the identity of Francis with Junius in 
England, he stands revealed an un- 
wbashed Junius in Bengal, a Junius set 
free from the fear of the pillory, and 
with his ears safe from the hangman’s 


knife.” The twenty-one years’ combat 
between Francis and Hastings, in 
which Francis started with every ad- 
vantage on his side is summarized in 
some burning sentences, in pages 


16 to 21:— 


The first act of the drama extended over 
six years, and closed in 1780 with the re- 
treat of Francis to England, outma- 
neuvred in Council; beaten at his own 
weapon, the pen; leaving his two allies 
[Clavering and Monson] in their graves; 


and earrying on his body the mark of 
Hasting’s pistol shot. The second act 
lasted fifteen years, and ended in 1795 


with the acquittal of Hastings on every 
charge by the House of Lords. 
Within three years after Francis landed 
under the guns of Fort William, confident 
that he held the reversion of India, death 
had stripped him of the last of his allies 
and he stood at bay, alone! It was the 
memory of these Indian graves and the 
bullet which he put into Francis’s right 
side that stirred Hastings to his stern 
summary of the struggle: “My antagonists 
sickened, died, and fled.” 


The fierce conflicts amid which the 
earlier founders of British rule in India 
did their work also pass under review. 
Admiral Watson, “who turned the sea 
entrance to Bengal into a British high- 


way;” his gallant little midshipman 
“Billy” Speke; the patriotic surgeon 


Hamilton, who would only accept as a 
fee from the Mogul emperor “a grant 
of privileges to his countrymen;” Job 
Charnock, the founder 
“who stands forth in the manuscript 
records as a block of rough-hewn 
British manhood,” each in turn is made 
to live again in the stirring environment 
of the Thackerays in India; and we are 
told of their heroisms and their sorrows, 
ourselves, as it were, standing beside 
their graves. Their sorrows pre- 
dominated. “It was their hard destiny 


of Calcutta. . 
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Sir 


to make, unloved, an empire.” 


William Hunter writes:— 


In the fierce struggles of the pent-up 
settlement no reputation was too high, no 
fate too tragic, to escape the ravening 
tusk of slander. How these poor people 
hated their great men! They stoned their 
prophets; to be mentioned was to be de- 
famed. It is with a sense of relief that we 
turn from what was said about the found- 
ers of the British power in India to what 
they did. Whatever their failings or their 
falsehoods, the libellers and the libelled 
dwell very quietly with each other now. 
The defamed lie as cool as their defamers. 
If our Calcutta graveyards are not temples 
of reconciliation they are, at least, sanc- 
tuaries of silence. And alike for some 
hard, mean ambitions which they cover, 
and for some noble names done to dis- 
honor by slanderous tongues, perhaps 
silence is most merciful. 


As we have already indicated, the 
ease and simple polish of Sir William 
Hunter’s style conceal all traces of the 
severe labor bestowed on the researches 
by which the vigorous and graphic pic- 
tures given in the volume of past men 
and past times in India have been 
evolved. It is a_ brilliant piece of 
literary work. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
WHAT ARE FULGURITES? 

In a few museums of Europe and 
America there are to be seen curious 
objects which resemble fossilized 
branches of trees, but they are not of 
vegetable origin. They were first dis- 
covered in 1711 by Hermann, the pastor 


of a chureh at Massel, Silesia. As a 
rule they are of a glassy nature, 


generally hollow throughout, and hard 
enough to scratch glass. 

These objects are termed fulgurites 
(Lat. fulgur, lightning). The Germans 
term them blitzriéhren, signifying light- 
ning tubes. Curiously enough, they are 
rarely mentioned, even in prominent 
scientific treatises. Their formation is 
very easily accounted for. When a 
flash of lightning strikes sandy soil, so 




















enormous is its heat that it instantly 
vitrifies the quartz particles with which 
it comes in direct contact, converting 
them into what may be regarded as a 


glass of rather poor quality. These 
vitreous tubes vary in length from 


twelve to fifteen feet, and in some cases 
they have been found to extend to a 
depth of even thirty feet. Their diam- 
eter ranges from the size of a goose 
quill to about four inches. 

When Alexander Von Humboldt, at 
the risk of his life, climbed the pre- 
cipitous peak of the Nevada de Zoluc: 
in Mexico, he found fulgurites upon it. 
Charles Darwin mentions these 
singular objects in his book of travels. 

Fulgurites are not only produced in 
sandy strata, but are also found in more 
compact rocks. Among these latter 
such objects are naturally of slight 
depth, and frequently are no more than 
a thin glassy coating on their surface. 
Indeed the effect of lightning on some 
rocks is to produce a sort of enamel, 
bead-like 


also 


which sometimes assumes a 
form. 

Fulgurites occur in great abundance 
on the summit of Little Ararat in 
Armenia. The rock being there soft 
and porus, blocks a foot or more in 
length can he obtained which are per- 
forated in all directions by little tubes 
filled with bottle-green glassy matter 
resulting from fusion of the rock itself. 

In the Smithsonian Museum at Wash- 
ington, D. C., United States, there is on 
view a small specimen which looks as 
though it had been bored by the ship- 
worm (Teredo), the holes being filled 
with a glass-like substance. 

On the Sahara desert fulgurites are 
found in nearly every conceivable shape 
and size. Some are thirty or more feet 
in length, and four inches across at their 
thickest part. Others are not larger 
than a lead pencil, and there are yet 
others of the proportions of a knitting 
needle. These objects are of more than 
ordinary interest, since competent 
authorities on physics usually consider 
fulgurites as furnishing a good index as 
to the size and force of the lightning 
stroke which produced them. 
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To the ordinary unscientific mind it is 


difficult to conceive how such a _ re- 
fractory substance as common sani or 
sandstone could in an instant be melted 
to glass, but when we consider the 
enormous energy of a flash of “forked 
lightning,” the fusing effect is, after all, 
not so surprising. 

It has been estimated that the electro- 
motive force of such a flash must be 
about three and a half million volts, and 
the current fourteen millions of am- 
péres, or to put it in popular phrase, 
some electricians have estimated the 
energy as equal to a blow of 3,284,182 
horse power! This estimate is probably 
far too high (enough to rolatilize the 
silicon of the sand), as the following 
case seems to indicate. 

Somewhat recently, during a thunder- 
storm at Klausthal, in Germany, a flash 
struck a wooden pillar and melted two 
nails instantly. From the mass of the 
nails and the heat required to melt 
them, Dr. Grottewitz, an electrician, 
calculated that they could only be fused 
artificially by an electric current of two 
hundred ampéres, at a pressure of 
twenty thousand volts. This amount of 
energy applied for one second is equal to 
five hundred horse power, and applied 
for the one-tenth of a second would 
represent five thousand horse power. 
So, if we suppose the effect took place 
in the one-hundredth of a second, it 
would represent a force of fifty thou- 
sand horse power. Another noteworthy 
fact is, that fulgurites are in abmost 
every instance found to terminate in an 
underground stream or reservoir of 
water. Hence it appears that subter- 
ranean waters play no inconsiderable 
part in the economy of nature as con- 
ductors of electricity, thereby aiding in 
the restoration of electrical equilibrium 
over wide areas. 

The nature of fulgurites was not ex- 
plained till this century. Since then 
they have repeatedly been examined 
immediately after the lightning had 
struck. Savart produced  fulgurites 


experimentally about 1830 by passing 
strong electric discharges through fine 
sand. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE SPORTS OF YOUNG ANIMALS. 


We are all familiar with the bab- 
bling, pleasant accounts of how ani- 
mals make their little beds and perform 
a thousand agreeable antics so that 
gossiping copy may be found for fam- 
ily magazines. A learned German— 
professor of philosophy at Giessen—has 
pondered long over the sports of young 
animals, and has made his reflections 
into a book. He is not the first philos- 
opher who has given the crowing and 
kicking of babies a place in a system. 
Schiller and Herbert Spencer, to omit 
many others to whom our professor 
does full justice in his laborious pages, 
held that youth was a time of frolic, 
because in youth more nervous energy 
was manufactured than was enough 
for the requirements of a sober, deco- 
rous life. The overflow of superabun- 
dant energy expressed itself in the 
capers and antics for which the 
learned felt bound to provide an ex- 
planation. The new authority is ready 
to admit the redundant energy of 
youth, but he believes himself to have 
gone deeper into the nature of things. 
If one set out for a constitutional and 
return panting and exhausted, it is 
clear that it was not a constitutional 
for which one set out. If a puppy spin 
round, chasing its tail, until it lie, the 
mere wreck of a puppy, gasping on the 
lawn, it is clear that there is more in 
the business than an outflow of super- 
abundant energy. The business goes 
on not only till the excess, but all the 
available energy, has been worked off. 
Put shortly, the new theory is that the 
games of animals are a preparation for 
after-life. 

In pre-Darwinian days, when _ in- 
stinct was accepted as a complete and 
perfect gift of Providence to the lower 
creatures, a compensation to them for 
the absence of intellect, it was found 
hard enough to draw a line between 
unreasoning instinct and the almost 
automatic result of intelligent habit. 
Now that no part of the mental or bod- 
ily equipment of creatures is regarded 
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as an isolated phenomenon, the exist- 
ence of gradations between instinct 
and intelligence has become an ex- 
pected thing. Professor Groos consid- 
ers that a large part of the play of 
young animals finds explanation in the 
necessity of modifying instincts. The 
higher an animal may be in the scaie 
of life, the more varied become its re- 
lations to surrounding things and the 
less suited to changing circumstances 
becomes a mechanical and rigid in- 
stinct. If, however, there is a period 
of youth during which inherited in- 
stincts may be used, not for the serious 
matters of life, but merely as a_ ve- 
hicle for redundant energy, there is an 
opportunity for the rigid system to be 
modified and altered. Thus, on his 
view, the existence of a childhood is 
necessary if a flexible intelligence is to 
take the place of a mechanical instinct. 
On the old theory animals played be- 
cause they were young; on the new 
theory animals must have a period of 
careless youth in order that they may 
play. And thus the familiar distine- 
tion, true in a broad sense although im- 
possible to apply universally, between 
instincts as needing no practice and 
intelligent habit as requiring practice 
gains a new meaning. The instinct of 
a creature with practically no period 
of youth must be complete and ready 
for immediate use. A moth or but- 
terfly, for instance, emerges from the 
cocoon fully formed and mature; its 
larval life as a caterpillar, so far as 
habits are concerned, bears no relation 
to the adult life, and as soon as it has 
dried its wings it must set about the 
exact duties of maturity. It must fly, 
choose its mate, recognize the food- 
plants for itself or upon which to lay 
its eggs infallibly, or it will die without 
leaving progeny. The stimulus to 
these duties is inborn, imperative and 
needing no practice, and is to be re- 
garded as instinctive in the strictest 
sense of the term. The mammal or 
bird, however, passes through a period 
of youth during which it has no im- 
mediate duties to perform and is cared 
for by its parents, 





